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The Financial Side of Grass Culture. 

The enormuus crops of hay obtained at 
the Rhode Island Experiment Farm have 
attracted wide interest. A somewhat de- 
tailed account was supplied by a represen- 
tative of this paper who visited the farm 
last summer. Farther particulars are now 
at hand written by Director Wheeler and 
Mr. Adams who had charge of the grass 
farming. The objects of the experiment 
were to learn the most profitable amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash and 
the best form in which to apply them for 
the grass crop. As aquite extended account 
of these experiments was given in the pre- 
vious article, the particulars will not be re- 
peated. 

\s the result of the experiments thus far 
conducted the Rhode Island Station recom- 
mends the following formula as an annual 
top-dressing tor grass-land where stable 
manures are not employed and where the 
soil is in quite an exhausted condition. 
Four hundred to five hundred pounds per 
acre acid phosphate, three hundred to 350 
pounds per acre muriate of potash, three 
hundred to 350 pounds per acre nitrate of 
soda. 

The first year that the land is in grass it 
is probably desirable to use the smaller 
amount of nitrate of soé2.snd if there are 
indications that the «~~. is probably de- 
ficient in phosphoric «4 the larger amennt | 
of acld phosphate «* afd doubtless be em- 
ployed. In case ‘#e grass is inclined to 
lodge an increase ix the amount of muriate 
of potash may be bene'icial. 

The attention of Rho. [sland farmers 
has been callei by the station to the fact 
that the State contains 78,84 acres of grass- 
land, exclusive of swampyareas. The pres- 
ent yield of hay ranges from three-quarters 
of aton to one ton per acre, as shown by 
the census reports. In view of the fact 
that this hay is largely of poor quality and 
commandsa low market price, and that by 
more generous manuring hay of the highest 
market value can be grown, it has been 
well demonstrated by the station that it 
ought not to be adifficult matter to increase 
the annual net returns of the Rhode Island 
grass lands from $5 to $10 per acre. If 
the returns were increased annually $5 per 
acre it would mean nearly a half a million 
dollars additional net profits for the Rhode 
Island farmers every year. 
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Farm of a Humorist. 


The humorist George Ade has described 
his “farm” to an interviewer. His de- 
scription is a caricature of the expensive 
tastes of plutocrats in the equipment of 
their farms they takeup forhobbies. ‘* His 
herd,” he says, “lives ina stable, the like 
of which has never been seen in the coun- 
try. It looks like a club house inside. The 
cows’ box stalls have malachite pillows, and 
nouveau art bronze decorations serve for 
scratching posts. The runlets of water 
through the stalls fordrinking purposes go 
through little troughs of purest topaz, and 
the racks whence the cows twitch hand- 
weeded clover are barred with silver. Over- 
head, each cow’s nameis set with brilliants, 
with electric lights behind. The cows are 





named from jewels, and each cow’s name- to 


stone is used; rubies, diamonds, opals, 
pearls, all shine in order there. The at- 
tention to detail is seen when one looks 
at Mr. Ade’s milk pails. Each one is a 
piece of pure rock erystal. Celluloid was 
tried, but a pail exploded over a cow one 
night, and glass pails broke. All the fences 
on the farm are of radium. This obviates 
the necessity of any lighting upparatus 
Whatever on the roads, for visitors drive 
between lines of light. And all the crops 
are grown by artificial light; electric lights 
dot all the fields, and on dark, foggy nights 
the Ade farm throws up a glow from its 
‘00 acres like that over a great sity. Some 
ol the corn grows so fast under this light 
that it has to be cut back every morning. 
‘or does this crop fear frost or ‘cold 
Spells’ to retard growth; between the rows 
run electric heaters, and the crops go right 
along, night and day.”” 





Pleased with Alfalfa. 

Notwithstanding the fact that much has 
been sa d and written in favor of alfalfa as 
a farm crop, its superior advantages over 
other forage crops regarding yield, its 
ability to withstand seasons of excessive 
drought, its increased percentage of pro- 
tein, anelement so essential to form a bal- 
anced ration, ete., it seems a matter of sur- 
prise that comparatively few of even our 
most progressive farmers have any practi- 
cal knowledge of cultivation or valae. Un- 
doubtedly theré are localities entirely un- 


its cultivation is not engaged in with the 
same faith and confidence attending that of 


—— are much less worthy our atten- 
tion. ' ; j 


reluctance and lack of enthusiasm toen- 


that red clover, having for many years ac- 
complished so much in filling an important. 
place in crop rotation, its superior excel- 


tions, ete., so that it is still considered an 


ideal crop for this purpose. 
My experience during the past three 


half-acre plot has been of an encouraging 
character. Ground where potatoes were 


lightly to oats, with grain drill, immedi-. 
ately after the alfalfa seed was sown broad- 


others of longer standing, some of which, |} 


| the 
Various causes may be attributed for the| 1 
gage in this work, but the main difficulty is| m 


years in growing alfalfa on # convenient | p 


soil would allow, well fitted and seeded |; 
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View of the institution for training boys in fatm work and trades, located at Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 





cast both ways at the rate of twenty 
pounds per acre, after which the peat was 
well rolled down, with the result that a 
good “catch ’’ was secured, even with the 
heavy crop of oats harvested. The three 
seasons’ crop have each year been a matter 
of surprise, and more especially has the 
past season’s crop been a subject of remark 
by the passerby. The first of the three 
cuttings are so heavy that one was obliged 
to follow with fork and remove the swath 
before the mowing machine could pass. 
The three cuttings the past season gave 
an aggregate yield of five good loads of 
high quality hay. The above plot is well 
underdrained, and in good state of fertil- 


soil inoculation. with bacteria is resorted 
3 Irvine D. Cook. 


Genesee County, N -¥. 
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is finished in a day or two. 
The Valley Ore ok id 
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six years. Ofcourse, the expense of living 
must not be allowed to increase any until 
the debt is paid. * 
Corn may be grown continuously on the 
same land for a few years. Fertile land, 


more cow feed in corn than in grass for 
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have any fears myself, however, but what. 
I could successfully carry out the above 
programme and pay this debt in five or six 
years. 1 would live more plainly, if neces- 
sary, but do it anyway. — 








Suited to its growth, but even here in west- | ete., 


etn New York, where ex 


plots | 
have occasionally been tested with quite |: 





favorable results, the fact still insthat | ad our 


well manured, may be made to produce | 


if 
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England was at Neirp, in Scotland, with a 

of 51°, which was nearly 30° 
warmer than at any spot in the Riviera or 
in the south of France generally. Nairn, 













lack of a cover. 

A cover can be constructed of shingles, 
cheap lumber, tin or black steel painted, by 
a person at all skilled with hammer and 


one ran of sap, with eithera 
rain or snow storm, will more than pay the 
cost of a cover. 


gathering of sap without being obliged to 
or cover. A cover 


ducing an article that is more uniform in 
quality and an increase in quantity at the 
very least expense, and to those that are in- 
terested, I will gladly furnish printed in- 
structions as to how to proceed, without 
eost. 

The demand for maple sugar is increasing 
year by year and a good article demands a 
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re new supply grown in like 

manner. that in this work the 

temperature shonld never be allowed to 

go above 60° F., unless quick results are 

wanted at the expense of quality and. 
quantity. The vrop grown in this experi- 

ment sold for from sixty to seventy-five 

Gonts per dozen bunches, and there were 

from four co six stalks in each bunch. From 

an area of 370 square feet of cellar space 

rhubarb to the amount of $35.55 was sold, 

and it is believed that the yield obtained in 

this experiment can be materially increased 

when more attention is given to the grow- 

ing of the seedlings. 

** Special mention is made of the desira- 

bility of growing the roots in absolute 
darkness, since by this method the strength 

of the root is directed into the stem of the 

rhubarb rather taan into the productien of 

foliage. By planting the seed on heavily 
manured loam solland thinning the plants 
toa distance of one foot in the rows, with 
proper cultivation and mulching if need be, 
we believe roots can be grown in a single 
season which will give twice the yield re- 
ceived from our experiment. If it can be 
done with certainty from year to year the 
question of obtaining crowns for forcing 
purposes will be solved.”’ 
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Franklin’s Opiaion of Farming. 


In re-reading lately the life of our ear- 
liest philosopher, and perhaps the wisest of 
our American Statesmen, Benjamin Frank- 
lin,—whose ‘* Poor Richard’s Almanac’’ 
was of such value to the people of his time, 
—I came across ® curious. passage which 
aakes a good text for today. He says: 

** Manufactures are founded in poverty; 
it is the multitade of poor without land 
in a country and who mast work for others 
at low wages or starve, that enables promot- 
ers to carry on a manufacture and afford it 
cheap enough to prevent the importation of 
the same kind from abroad, and to bear the 
expense of its own exportation. But no 
man who can have a piece of land of his 
own sufficient by his labors to subsist his 
family in plenty, is poor enough to bea 
manufacturer and work for a master, 
Hence, while’ there is land enough in 
America for our people, there can never be 
manufactures to any amount or value.’”’ 

As a prophecy this has been signally 
falsified. Franklin could not foresee the 


__ | stimulating effect —27 — tariff 
“| immense home market provided by the vast 


increase of population, protected by three 
thousand miles of water from the old 
countries where cheap labor abounds 
amidst a scarcity of land. 

But as things exist today, there is food 
for thought in some of the words quoted 
above. “Noman,” he says in substance, 
““who can have a piece of land, is poor 
enough to work in a factory for a master,”’ 
Although the conditions of life are greatly 
different from those of 135 years ago, I be- 
lieve Franklin’s assertion is very nearly as 
true today as it was then. Land, to be 
gure, is not so easily come by as then, and 
wages ſiu the trades and in factories are 
now two or three times as high. On the 
other hand, the cheap land of that time 
was covered by a dense forest, which had. 
to be cleared slowly at an immense expen- 
diture of energy. In the outlying settle- 
ments, where the land was cheap, there 
were no roads, no bridges, no mills, no 
churches, no schools, no houses, no fences. 
Everything had to be produced by the first 
settlers by their own exertions. They suc- 
ceeded because they worked with a grim 
determination to the utmost of their 
capacity, and lived on what they produced. 
Having little to sell they bought little. In 
time increasing population gave value to 
their farms and the growth of villages and 
cities made a market for their produce. 
Since then manafacturing enterprises have 
grown to such an extent that they now seem 
to dominate large sections of the country. 
Laborers have been attracted by high wages 


roads, near to villages with churches, 
schools, libraries, railroads, postoffices and 
all the other advantages of a settled, civil- 
Besides all this, good markets 





Among the Farmers. 


I have two hogs of the White Chester 
breed that worked over seaweed and other 
material to the amount of forty-one one- 
horse loads.—Leander McFarland, Lincoln 
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to put in storage than they could obtain for 











Dairy. 


Butter Still Higher. 

The extremely light receipts, still further 
lessened by the severe weather, is the chief 
cause for another advance on the already 
unusually high prices of butter. Top quota- 
tions in Boston are 31 cents, but at the high 
leve! the demand is fully as good as could 
be expected, and there is no special sign of 
weakening. It is, in fact,a very strong 
market and nothing better could be asked 
from the producer’s point of view. It is 
also a harvest time for the imitation butter 
men, who are pushing their products with 
unusual energy, finding the public easier to 
persuade when batter costs as much as at 

resent. 
— Storage creamery is within about one cent 
of the price of fresh creamery, and in light 
supply at that. The storage season has 
been very profitable tor the butter men, 
many of them having large stocks, and the 
prices have ruled favorably throughout 
most of the season. Dairy butter sells 
readily at full prices quoted. Prices are so 
extreme that goods in box and print form 
cannot be sold much if any higher than tub 
butter. Consumers seem anwilling to pay 
any more than present prices for any kind 
of butter. Many who ordinarily accept 
only the best goods are buying first, second 
and even thirds for the sake of economy. 
Imitation butter continues to advance in 
price, also labels and packing stock used 
in the manufacture of substitute butters. 
Even renovated butter is in greater demand, 
and oleo, if allowed to be colored without 
payment of tax, would, no doubt, have a 
very large sale. 

The cheese situation in Boston shows no 
special change. Receipts are light and the 
market fully suffisient to take care of the 
supply and to gradually reduce the stock in 

























Residence of W. H. Bates, ™roprietor. 
A bunch of five-weeks-old chicks. 


Location of a large poultry establishment on Long Island. See description in poultry department. 
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Entrance to gueenée ‘and: tekdenee, 
Road to the poultry buildings. 
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reserve, The market is in a satisfactory 


igh to greatly | and are still on the market. All kinds of | exact damage to groves cannot be deter- | of economic conditions, Mr. Thwaites con- 

Conan EER prises net toe Bie gen hothouse stuff may be expected to go higher. | mined, but it is generally conceded that | siders remarkaple and he has only praise for 
General trade in vegetables is reported im- most foliage will be lost and — opr — of ta . —*—* a ‘arty ten 
12 roving somewhat, although this is in most | growth damaged. It is quite pro experiences o nt was 8 & camp 

Gaten all shock io being oBesed helen ay | ey es a no marked activity | that many young trees have been mater-| meeting of Wesleyan Methodists where he 


check consumption and sufficient to keep 
prices strong and steady. Very little strictly 


cents. 
Canadian butter dealers look for an ex- | is to be expected before the first of March. 


‘4 ‘ ically the only | high rostrum, placed between two trees, and 

ion in the foreign trade. The ocean} At New York potatoes are in heavy | and central districts. Pract 
nny ed been —* with cold-storage | supply, and with trade light, market is | vegetables saved over northern and central 
facilities which will enable them to receive | weak and prices lower and favoring buy- 


and carry large lots in the best manner. A/| ers; bulk of the stock is selling from $1.1 


Toronto firm, Gunn, Flavell & Co., says: | to $1.75, with some scattering sales higher, 


** The butter trade of Canada is capable of | and bags range mainly from $1.25 to $1,30 


vast improvement and expansion. The} Bermuda potatoes held firmly at the higher 
shipments of butter to the British markets | figures quoted. Sweet potatoes quiet and 
are probably ninety per cent. creamery, and | steady. Domestic onions rather firm for 
to this fact is due largely the improved | strictly choice; Bermuda and Havana sell- 
standing which Canada today occupies in| ing slowly. Brussels sprouts largely poor. 
the butter trade. While not necessarily | Beets and carrots steady for prime. Cab- 
better individually, the introduction of | bage in light receipt, but demand limited. 
creameries makes possible greater uniform- | Caulifiowers quite plenty from California, 
ity in the production of this stable article. | and selling mainly at $2.25. Chicory and 
In the East a better system for the gather- | other New Orleans vegetables are in light 
ing of cream prevails than in the West, | receipt and without change. Kale and 
The introduction of separators on the farm | 8pinach nominal in absence of receipts. 
has had a splendid effect in improving the | Lettuce is in light supply. The few peas 
quality of creamery butter. Altogether a | arriving realize $7 to $7.50 when fancy, 
great improvement is manifest in the butter | and best beans command same figure. To- 
industry.” The butter situation is not | matoes are generally poor and working 
materielly changed at Montreal, but there | out slowly, though fancy would sell 


isa firmer tone on fancy held creamery. | Promptly. — 
Sales have been made at 22 to 224 cents in inc 
large lines, a fraction higher for small lots. 
Receipts continue small. 





Produce Notes. 
The Texas Bermuda onions were badly 


Latest cable advices from the principal | frozen during the cold snap, and in some 


markets of Great Britian to George A. | cases whole crops were killed and others 
Cochrane give butter markets as active with | Were reduced one-half. Some growers will 


; later crop. 
a good demand and fully equal to supplies. | Plant for a 
Under grades of all descriptions are very| It is figured that of the potato crop in 

















scarce and much wanted. Finest Danish | Western New York a large proportion is 
33 to 24 cents, finest New Zealand 21 to 22 | Still in the hands of growers who are hold- 
finest «Argentine 20} to 214 cents, finest | but dealers do not give them any encourage- 
Russian 20 to 21' cents. Cheese markets are | ment, and it is hard to see where any sharp 
continue to buy only for immediate wants. | supplies in sight everywhere. There is 
Finest American and Canadian 11} to 113 | 8ome complaint of rot, but rather less than 
+ Only a few refrigerator crates of Florida 
Boston Milk Supply. strawberries are in the market. Only one 
during December were 1,042,236 quarts by | for the corresponding week of last year 
the Boston and Albany, 5,766,858 quarts by | Prices are high and likely to be higher for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. —— — 
————— Much Frozen Stuff in Florida. 
Agricu — t ural. firm the early accounts of the serious dam- 
age throughout the State. Probably only 
couraging from the holder's point ot glow, | sous damane with the “great freeze” 
rag P *| many years ago. The more tender growth 
ing large quantities on their way to market that the trees. as a 
‘ . general rule, were 
or jin the freight yards of the large cities. killed outright, as on the former occasion. 
price hardly more than enough to cover ex- oran 
ge groves and similar productions, but 
penses must tend to injure the whole| +i, thought that the fairly well-matured 
remaining in farmers’ hands in Maine, pacar 
Long Islanc, western New York and the Reports as to the condition of the vege- 
and it is said that seven thousand. carloads 
. dent that the damage is enormous and ex- 
at Colorado are waiting for a market at any tending clear down the State tojthe southern 
and will take care of a good many potatoes, 

*ino doubt, swept off, unless artificially 
but at a low price. It is hard to seea ray of protected. The growers, many of them, 
improvement. New England dealers com- 

which they can reset their plantations, but 
plain that demand is rather light, although even where that can be done, the result 
case in view of the price. Probably the 
weeks later than it would otherwise have 
apparent light demand is caused by the been and the gap will have to be filled in 
markets which usually draw upon the e 
markets. The season so far has not Hora with importaiiens foam Gpte, whith a1 
Cabbages and lettuce seem to have been 
ers. Some dealers paid more for potatoes only partially lost. These more hardy 
d stood the freeze 
charges. Seed potatoes have paid better, PESHIORs G90 SRDS Gm 
chiefly because of the demand from the | V°'Y well. The amount of lettuce injured, 
b t. 
— a eee sale orop seems to have been all right on account 
Potatoes are still plenty and demand re- State is also saf 
‘e, as the plants were not 
ported dull. The best quotation for carload above ground in the case of most of the 
Green Mountains, while Hebrons are a few 
cents lower than Green Mountains. The}. Strawberry fields, where unprotacted, 
45 cents. 
Onions are in moderate supply and the | severe, and in such cases 


cents, finest Australian 20} to 214 cents, | 19g for higher prices, for which they hope, 
firm, but business passing is iight. Buyers | #dvance is to come from in view of the big 
cents. had been feared. 
Shipments of milk broughtlinto Boston | lot was received last week, against seven 
the Boston and Maine, 1,680,430 quarts by | the present. 
Later reports of the Florida freeze con- 
Dull Outlook for Potatoes. the earliness of the freeze prevented equally 
The recent cold weather resulted in freez- of the trees had not become so far advanced 
These potatoes forced on the market at a Young growth was badly injured in the 
market, already weak enough. The stock trees will be all right to bear another 
Northwestern States, seems to be enormous table crops vary considerably. it is evi- 
price. The starch factories will open early part. Tomatoes, string beans, etc., were, 
light anywhere which can give hope for much have plants in reserve under glass with 
it is hard to see why this should be the will, of course, be to make the crop several 
abandance of local supplies in the small with Northern hothouse tomatoes, ete., and 
profitable one for the growers or the deal- expat ote eee a 
them now, after paying expenses and kiege Bec Dees Sonenenha poneraee wre? 
South, and even these are comparatively | however, is very large in the aggregate, ac- 
Vegetable Markets Uneven. 
lots is 45 cents, this being for best Maine plantings. The coming-up 
range of bulk lots of Maine potatoes is 40 to | were frozen, but where the pleat were 
market is a little more steady. Quotations | blossoms will start within a f 


i 


given are for lots showing no effect of freez- | Shipments of frozen oranges will be a feat- 
ing and these bring $1.10 to $1.20 per bushel. | ure in the Northern markets for the next 
Cabbages are plenty and selling a little | few weeks, provided dealers will receive 
better. A rise has taken place in the West-| them, but there is a movement in some 


ern markets and the East should follow | cities to shut out these shipments 

suit in a week or two. Squashes continue | of their injary to the market for 

the improvement noted a week or two ago | truit. 

and the range is now $15 to $18 forlarge| The February report of the Florida De- 

lots by the ton. t 
Hothouse vegetables are mostly higher. | weather during January since when 

The Florida freeze has helped the situation | the temperatare fell to 15° in —33 


and local producers feel quite hopefal of curred on the twenty-sixth and twenty- | ¢ 
temper- 


the outlook for the next few weeks. Let-/| seventh. The following minimum 


tace, tomatoes, etc., are quite plenty in the | atures are reported from Weather Bureau ville 
greenhouse district and would have been | Stations in this State: Jacksonville, 17°: | 








likely to sell low had the Florida stuff been Jupiter, 24°; Tosa 
as plenty as was expected. Since the freeze, yy 
lettuce, mushrooms, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
etc., have advanced. It looks like a good | b 
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be so universally recognized that 
of having a separator 


STODDARD MFG. CO... 
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the Centrifugal Cream Separator have 
nobody longer ques- 
if they have cream to 









































less one by buying any vther. 
_ Tne St. Louis Exposition gave the Highest Award to the De 
- Laval machines, as has every international exposition before it. 
98 per cent. of the creamery butter of the world is made with De 
Laval machines. 600,000 users, or ten times all others com- 
_ bined, have bought them. Each of these facts is conclusive of 


The De Laval was the original cream separator and tor 
twenty-five years has made every new improvement. Would. 
be imitating machines simply utilize the construction which 
expired De Laval patents leave free to them. New patents 
still protect all later improvements. 

If you have use for a separator BUY a De Laval NOW. 
Don’t delay making so profitable an investment another day. 
Send for a De Laval catalogue at once giving all separator 
information in detail and for name of nearest local agent. 


| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 








ry intending pur- 
istake if he puts his 
ust make a greater or 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


















































jally damaged if not killed over northern | ** gazed on a preacher vociferating from a 
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an agitated crowd immediately before him, 
that were making a loud noise, and the 


Curious Facts. 








districts were those undercover. The dam- 
age was not as disastrous over the extreme 
southern district, especially where protect- 
ive measures were supplemented by favor- 
able location, such as proximity to water. 



































was such a tumult caused by shouting, 
















‘Literature. 


Here is a volume on astronomy which in- 
stead of being a text book is rather, ** an 
Invitation to read text-books’’ on that sub- 
ject. ‘In it the author, Eiward Irving, has 
attempted to give a careful selection of the 
most typical, interesting and instructive 
facts aad theories concerning the Universe 
about us. In some respects there is no 
more fascinating subject than the ‘* Starry 
Heavens ’’ as Mr. Irving chooses to call his 
book. After abundant experienceas a 
teacher of astronomy and realizing the needs 
of a popular book whic’ shall give one an 
intelligent idea of the stracture and history 
of our universe, without the use of difficult 
scientific terms and pazzling technicalities 
the author has presented a bird’s-eye view 
of the “‘celestial forest’? from a ganeral 
and philosophical standpoint, so thatthe 
** individaal trees *’ may be afterwards ex- 
amined more at leisure. Another feature of 
the book is the absence of statistics; the few 
figures given in the work are mostly in round 
numbers. Mr. Irving tells us ficat of the 
apparent motion of the heavenly bodies as 
shown by ‘observation and the rival .t&go-. 
ries that have attempted to explain these 
motions. He then explains the manner in 
which astronomers have been enabled to 
find out the distances and dimensions of 
many of the objects which compose tue 
universe; and the principles upva which 
celestial measures depends are lucidly set 
forth. He then conducts us on an im 
aginary journey from the earth’s surface 
into empty space among the stars. Alone 
in the midst of perpetual starlight, says the 
author, we discover that what we called the 
sun when on earth is now but a star among 
a hundred million fellow-stars. In the 
place of the panoramic succession of 
days and nights we see the stately evola- 
tions of countless squadrons of heavenly 
orbs, circling through never-ending 
time in an ocean of limitless space, and 
at this point the author quotes the Psalms 
and Shelly to paint word pictures of the 
scene. The author then conducts us to an 
individual star—a email, very ordinary 
looking, round, yellowish-white ball, more 
than eight hundred thousand in diameter. 
This star, with the aid of special glasses,we 
are permitted to examine at close range and 
discover that the flames shoot up from the 
star’s surface at the rate of 250 miles a sec- 
ond and reach an altitude of two or three 
hundred thousand miles. Around these 
stars are the little, insignificant worlds, such 
asthe one we inhabit. Mr. Irving then de- 
votes chapters to the dimensions of the uni- 
verse, the constraction of the universe, and 
to similar topics. He discusses in order 
Kepler’s three laws, Galileo’s laws of 
motion, and Newton’s law of gravi- 













king of beasts, and other powerful quad- 
rapeds, excited to yrumbljng by the jolting | service of Buddha. 
of the wagon. Probably you will call this ——A novel sight was seen in St. Margaret’ 










Arthur H. Clark Company.) 








venture Series we have “Teddy and 






peared among the “ decorations.”’ 









they make their journey to the land of gold smallpox, a purpoise from the Adriatic with in 






in both eyes, and another with dropsy. 





Isthmus in the course of their journey and 








tower of strength, so to speak, and the | spirit. 














&Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Popular Science. 














——An important advance in deep-sea surve 
ing, saving tin of the labor of —2* heed stepin. If you do not know the distance you 
ods, is claimed for the acoustic sounding of H ask the fare; divide the answer by four and walk 
Berggraff, a Norwegian engineer. The depth i. on. Curses! Invocation of saints! Drivers 
estimated from the time taken by sound to travel | #!8¢ their arms to heaven in horror. Walk 
to the bottom and back, the echo from two thou- calmly on, and there is @ race to pick you up. 
sand feet being received in one secona, and the Nor Is there ever a dispute at the end. 
apparatus consists of a transmitter, an acoustic |, ——4 black bear with pink eyes has recently 
receiver and a chronometer. The transmitter | >¢¢” killed in Pennsylvania by a par:y of hunt- 
is a slowly revolving disc, which at each revolu- | °™* It is not known whether the bear is a freak 
tion closes an electric circuit aud energizes a or an example of some new species. 
magnet operating a vibrating armature. At each ——Serpent worship still survives in India, and 
contact s sound is sent to the bottom of the sea, @ snake shrine is said tobe as much an attrac- 
and the vibrations are tuned to the only pitch to tion in a house on the Malabar coast asa gar- 
which the speelally constructed receiving micro- den in the case of a country home in the United 

: States. Serpents are, however, most unobtru- 
phone will respond. In accurate work, the time 4 unl 
of contact and that of the return of the tare sive, and unless one walks noiselessly and bare- 


registered precisi footed in the dark,as Hindoos do, snakebite is 
dram of a Bement ee tapes es eaten an improbable contingency. 


——A growing idea is that all living forms— 
even plants, fishes and insects—must develop The Value of Swamp Lands. 
some bodily heat, even though the amount be| 4 very interesting publication has been issued 
very small. Bringing together various observa | py tne German Kali Works, 99 Nassau street 
tions, a French entomologist, A. Acloque, finds | new York, under the above title. This shows up 
that a thermometer thrust into au ant hill has very clearly what can be done with the applica- 
shown 4 rise of five degrees, that beehives are | tion of mineral fertilizers to peat or mucx soils, 
warmer than the outer air in winter, and that | gemonstrations of which have been made by ag- 
when the bees were agitated the hives have | ricuitural stations of Indiana and Minois. The 
grown 80 hot as to melt the wax. One observer | same will be furnished to any of our readers free 
has noted that creatures giving off the least heat upon reqaest. 


























































frozen to brittleness and may exist for weeks in| in another column will be found the announce- 
acakeofice, yet may become active again on | ment of Breck’s Real Estate Agency, which has 
thawing out. On the other hand, insects may started with every facility for conducting an up 
live in intense heat, termites and others in Brazil | to-date real estate business. Those contem- 
and elsewhere being active on the burning sand plating buying, selling, mortgaging or leasing 

great | real estate of any kind will do well toconsult 
them. 


IDEAL MACHINES 


THEY ARE DEERING 
OF COURSE! 
















































paseiimabigmbenine anaes tntehc eae 


most singular gesticulations which can be | ——The worst thing that can happen to a man 
imagined.”” The two sexes were separated | in Siam Isto get into debt,from which there is | President—Eimer A. 

never any escape, owing to the exorbitant inter- ; 
by a rail fence, says Mr. Flint, and there est charged. Oace in debt there is no appeal, | Blanks for R fgtering and Transferring Jersey 


scream clap * le; also Blanks 
ing, ping of hands, leaping, the debtor being stripped of his clothes and com 

pelled to work in fetters, generally for the rest u 

jerking, falling and swooning that the is life, Fees tor 

of h » tO pay the interest. Drunkards are 2 

preacher could not be distinctly heard. | not permitted to give evidence ‘n the law courts head, male or female. All entire eyes Bt each 

After giving additional details regarding | of Siam. The Buddhist priests, clad in yellow old, double fee. For registration of all dead att 

revival methods Fliat makes this compari- | robes, are to be seen everywhere in Bangkok | rranstere are recorded fren nh reece et within v 

son: * You have seen a menagerie of wild | 2%4 itis quite common for young men to enter days from date of 


eard the priesthood, which affordsthem an easy and 
animals on a journey, and have h the luxurious existence, owing to the liberality of 


the populace toward any one sanctioned to the 


a crude simile; but itis the most accurate | Church, Lowestoft, Eogland, recently, when a 
that I can think of.’ (Cleveland: The | thanksgiving service was held for the good har- 
' vest of the sea. The walls were draped with 


_ | fishermen’s nets, life buoys were placed in the 
In the initial volume of the Strange Ad pulpit and chancel, and even cured herrings ap- 


to meet the lad’s father, crossing the flammuation of the lungs, a trout with cataract 
— A Japanese porter at San Francisco saved 
meeting with shipwreck on the Pacific side. | 39 during the past two months, and last week | year of 
This leads to maby perilous happenings he borrowed $1, and so sent $40 to Japan for the | within 6 months of da’ 
during which the dog Towser proves to bea | war fund. Tpis is an example of Japanese 


young Celt a valiant defender. California | — In Russian cities, according to an English 
as it was in 49 is graphically pictured in traveler, the taking of a cab is a matter of bar- | therefor. 


‘ ’ gaining, for though there is a printed tariff 
the story, (Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates somewhere, the cabman cannot readit. If you 


know the distance you walk along the cab rank 
calling out your destination and your price— 
about a quarter of what you would pay in Lon- Eresident—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 
don and a tenth of the New York demand.| Secretary—C. M. 


| American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


r Private Butter Tests o 


Jersey Cows, furnished fr f 
plication to the Secretary. oe 
tering: To non-members, $2 each head, 


delivery. Fransters presented 


ST eat Sh one : 
Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But- 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re- 


b to Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume, 


ceived 38 Clu 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leathe: 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page*, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests trom Aug. 1, 1898, to July 1’, 


The By- ws of the Club, giving full rules to be fo 
in securing registration and transfer:, 
mailed free on application. 





Towser ” by Seward D. Lisle. It is a tale ——There is a hospital for diseased fishes at HOLSTEIN-F Rl 
of the early days of California when San | vienna University, where the pathology of fish OF 
Francisco wasa city of tents. The young | is studied. Here are some of the “cases”: A 
hero has a protector in a faithful young | carp is being treated for an inflammation resem- 
Irishman named Mickey McGuigan and | Dilng appendicitis. ten others are suffering from | try,'s. Howie, Yorkvi 
FEES FOR REGISTRY. 


To Members —Mailes, $3; females, 81. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers. if re. 
corded within 6 months of date of Sale, 25 cents each. 
on-Members.— Mal 


age, aouble 
Ga All blanks furn 





ESIAN ASSOCIATION 


AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough- 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Regis- 


lle, N.Y 


es, $5; females.g2. Over one 
fees. Transfers, if recorded 
te of sale, 50¢ ; over 6 months, #1. 
ished free. 


Life Membership, $25. 
Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and bianks 


Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees 





to Non-Members 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


Treas Nichol a8. Wineoe es 7 
r rer— . BR. I. 
co When you have passed the last cab you will hear Blanks tor nf — — 
Cattle tarnished free. 
& clatter behind, and a driver will implore you to The Year-Book for 19? furaished free. 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 
1.60, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 
table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Kianks 
for —— ing pedigree dave’ generations, $1 per 100, 

Vv oO 


ng and Transferring Ayrshire 


Cents each. Double the above amounts in each case 


Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtained from 
the Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage paid. 





For Fleas and 


Bosto 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


Lice for Dogs, Cate 


and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
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ate interesting, — much training, 


of action are 


yet 
very - Constant attention is neces- 
A op saddler must be well groomed 


or his coat than 


a stable bros Bathe with a 
pap alt a "4 1 strengthening 


co - BOSTON. 





192 South 


J. W. FELD & C0. 
Flesh Finished Splits 


of superior quality 


St., Boston 





448 Ul. 24th St, 
ager of 


‘ +5 
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COL. T. G. WALKER, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


All breeds of thor- 
and sold. Orders for live 
filled at reasonable 
free of charge at sales 
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Z. Ss. BRANSON 


AUCTIONEER. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Steady Poultry Markets. 
rted for this paper by S. L. Burr 


po 


on poultry. While the market is not 


was then, yet the receipts are 


in =) Pp 
n fo 


- shortage at the present time 


8 


ng 


,. vent time for those who have poultry 


en stock. We quote 


Ne w England. 


eent 

roastit 
coarse, 
med 
cents ; 
turkeys 
20 cell 
from 
supp! 
Eng 

the past. . 
the limited supply coming forward. 





Eggs Up Again. 


Eggs have been in light supply for some 
time and lots freefrom frost are selling at 
i prices, The recovery of the market is, 
ly temporary at this season 
apd it cannot be long before the spring de- 


Zoot 
of course, on 


cline willarrive in full foree. It is onl 


about six weeks now before the beginning 


down 


greatly to the relief of the storage men. Th 


top * 
which is only six cents below the price o 


hennery eggs and four cents below fancy 
Much of the Western stock 
is frozen and such has to be sold much below 


Western stock. 


the regular market. 


rhe cold snap proved a good thing for 
It shut out the 
fresh supplies and considerably reduced 
the production, so that eggs from storage 
were in great demand. The gossip of the 
now indicates temporarily higher 
Some of the fresh eggs have been 
arriving badly injured by cold, or frozen 
Eggs in this condition have been 


holders of storage eggs. 


trade 
prices. 


ontright. 


better than mjght have been ex 


sold rather 


pected on account of the lightness of the | foods money can buy. Give each brooder a 
supply. The shortage from the South ana | nice run with one-inch mesh wire netting, 
Southwest is very pronounced. In those enclosing some tender grass, and keep the 
sections the recent cold was more severe | Chicks scratching for something between 
than has been known for years. Hens had | feeds. 


just begun to lay freely, but stopped short, 
and the affect of the visitation will last for 
There is reason to believe that 
inthe Eastern States also the production 
was considerably reduced and has not yet 
recovered the rate before the cold spell. 
The time is near at hand, however, when 
production everywhere may be expected to 


some time, 


rapidly gain. 
—— 


Hatching and Brooding. 





First prize article by George W. Hamilton of 


New York State in Practical Farmer.] 
l gave up using hens for hatching seven 


years ago, because I found that if the same 


quantity of hens required to hatch what 
the incubator would, were kept laying, they 
would pay from $8 to $10 for each hatch, 
which would be equivalent to twenty per 
cent. interest on the capital invested in 
batcher and breoder. 

Besides, it took at least an hour a day to 

care for the brooding hens, when I can 
take care of hatcher in ten minutes per day. 
The chicks from hens are also quite apt to 
be lousy, while those from the hatcher are 
always free from vermin. I use a hatcher 
heated by hot water circulation, from which 
! have hatched as high as ninety per cent. 
of fertile eggs in three consecutive hatches. 
Most any of the machines made today will 
hatch if one has fertile eggs of strong vi- 
tality. I formerly made the mistake of at- 
tempting to hatch too early in the season, 
beforethe hens had run out much. 1 found 
that but a small percentage of the eggs 
were fertile, and those were of weak vital- 
ity, and the chicks did not do well. I now 
wait until hens have run out to grass about 
two weeks. I use cockerels with fowls, 
and cocks with pullets, using one inale for 
each fifteen birds ; gather eggs twice a day, 
and those selected for hatching are put in 
egg crates and the crates turned twice a 
day. I always discard small and irregular- 
shaped eggs, and especially those with a 
rough shell. 

NOW ANY ONE CAN HATCH CHICKS, 
but it takes constant, careful attention to 
brood them, I have experimented with 
most all makes of-brooders and have just as 
good success with a home-made affair cost- 
ing about seventy-five cents (besides mak- 
ing) for a fifty-chick size, as any of the 
high-priced, ready-made brooders. The 
Main features of a brooder are, not too much 
bottom heat, good ventilation, and so ar- 
ranged that the chicks will not crowd into 
corners to get smothered. 

FOR MY BROODEK 
| get dry goods boxes about three feet 
square, raise bottom up about one foot, saw 
4 circular holein centre for heating drum, 
Which should be eight inches in diameter 
and ten inches high, with athree-inch hole 
in centre of bottom for lamp chimney, and 
a small hole near side of top end for a small 
tin tube (such as are used for curtains on 
doors, about the size of a lead pencil) which 
uust reach up through top of brooder to 
allow the lamp fumes to pass outside. Place 
bottom of heating drum even with bottom 
of lloor by tacking a couple of strips under 
‘he same, and place a low hand lamp 
with @ medium-sized burner, so that 
chimney will not enter hole in bottom 
vi heating drum. Cut door in one end at 
bottom of brooder to slide lamp in piace, 
and bore an inch hole in door to give 
‘ir to lamp. Make a slide door on 
opposite end even with floor, for chicks to 
bass out on to a runway to the ground. 
‘ut a gable roof on, with one side 
hinged at top, and a 7x9 inch glass 
'n each gable for light. Cover with 
building paper. Make a circular hover 
‘wo feet in diameter with a slit eight inches 
‘Tom outer edge towards centre to allow 
Sover to go by the fume pipe. Tack cloth 
n edge of hover so same will hang an inch 
°rtwo from floor, and slit every two or 
three inches, Before putting in chicks, 
Cover floor of brooder with about half an 
‘uch of dry sand, heat to 90° under hover. 
'OU Can gauge the heat without a ther- 
'lometer, as the chicks themselves will tell 


, “Wehave at present practically the 
» conditions which prevailed a week 


ie ve at the extreme high prices prevailing 


+a that there is practically no change 
‘ rices prevailing ana we anticipate 
r some weeks to come unless the 
‘ty are increased more than we have 
-eason to believe they will be. We 
. advices from nearly all sections re- 


. all kinds and all grades of poultry. 
from this we see no reason why 
_-» snould be any special change in our 

. from last week. Wethink it an ex- 


+ upon the market to use this oppor- 
a - to secure full prices, especially those 
+» are anticipating the extreme prices on 
the following 
on fresh killed stock from points in 
Fowls are active at 15 to 16 
jarge fancy chickens suitable for 
ig and soft meated, 20 to 25 cents; 
staggy chickens 14 to 15 cents; 
im size soft meated chickens 16 to 18 
old roosters 11 to 12 cents; fancy 
95 cents and upwards; old turkeys 
‘ts: fancy geese 14 to 16 cents; ducks 
i5 to 17 cents. The prices on Western 
ies are muvh nearer the prices on New 
ind stock than what they have been in 
This probably is on account of 


about ten cents below present rates. 
Refrigerator eggs are bringing high prices 


quotation for stored eggs is 28 cents, 
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as 


of 


to 
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of the storage season, when prices usually go 


Coop A—Laying house, 90 by 17 feet, scratching shed plan. 































Coop B—Laying house, 95 by 17 feet. 




















ot. West’ — 
Charles C. Doe 
Hampshire—Charies 
Shirley Goffstown, U. 
t Portsmouth; Massachusetts 
A. Hale of Cambridge, J. Lewis Ells- ~ keh 
kinking of 
saw. Will it 
pay for it- 
self-in 
three days. 
Shipped te tb 
any ad- \ 
adress on . 
receipt of i 
price, after va 


March 1, 1905: Patent applied for. Address C. 
T. HOLMES, 419 Pear! street, Burlington, Vt. 


(Brecks’ Real Estate Agency 


CONNECTED WITH THEIR By 
Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse i 


Roetablished 1833. 
51 and 52 NORTH MARKET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


For some time it has been apparent that in order to fully accommodate our patrons we should 
include in our business an for the of baying and selling real estate, and also of 


—— Tolayed witea sin doing this, for the ti 
ie time and theman. As the time n 
opportune, —— has, we believe found, we have added a branch such as is indt- 




























t outside I turn wick down a little. 


is about right. 


size brooder. 
THE NEXT THING 


FIRST THREE OR FOUR DAYS 


the ‘infertile eggs boiled hard and mixed 
with bread crumbs in a’crumbly mass, fol- 
lowed by pinhead oat meal and millet seed. 
When wings begin to feather I feed fine 
wheat bran six parts, corn meal three parts 
and oi] meal or animal meal one part, mixed 
to a crumbly mass (with scalding water 
to prevent fermentation in chick’s crop). 
When about four weeks old I feed cracked 
corn and wheat and give free range. I 
always keep a drinking fountain in corner 
of brooder (a quart glass can inverted ina 
saucer), and agallon jar inverted in a pie 
tin m the yards. Also keep fine grit ih 
brooder and on feeding boards. 

Care should be taken not to allow the 
young chicks to become wet or chilled. 
Clean brooders often and spray with lime 
water and carbolic acid. When chicks are 
large enough to roost, coax them into their 
winter quarters. I have excellent success 
with above treatment. 





Poultry for Eggs and Fancy. 


The extensive Ocean Side Poultry Yards 
are located about two miles south of Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I., some twenty miles from 
New York city. The poultry is bred hereon 
two lines, one for exhibit purposes and the 
other for prolificand persistent laying quali- 
ties, and the management have both show 
requirements and large egg yields to show 
for the success of both lines of effort. The 
varieties bred are White Wyandottes, Single 
Comb, White Leghorns and Pekin ducks, 
all utility breeds and among the most popu- 
lar of their class. 

The egg requirements are obtained with 
the aid of trap nests. These are visited at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon and at noon, at 
2 P. M., and at 4 P. M., four times each day. 
The time consumed on each trip does not 
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you as well as any mercury. It find them 


and smother, but if it is a little too warm 
they will spread out from under the hover. 
I like to leave them at night with their 
heads nicely peeking out from hover, which 
Now we have our brooder 
made and started. Be careful not to crowd 


all out of sight under the hover, I turn | protected on the north and west. For the | over her head, and who performs gymnastic 
lamp wick up a little higher, if they are 

Better 
have it a little too warm than too cold, for 
if cold they will crowd on top of each other 


first ten days lamp brooders are used in the 
brooder house, but after that they are hov- 
ered under hot water pipes. The dry feed 







. 8 be known as “ Breck’s Real Estate A .”’ and is under the man 
of Mr. Shelley E. Thayer,who is very favorably known fy ay Oe circles, re — 

Persons wishing to buy, sell, or 6 their properties, or those having money to 
loan _on real estate, are invited to call or communicate with us. 

Those wishing to sell, lease or mortgage their properties will be supplied with blank 
forms, that a complete description may be filed with us. Persons desiring to purchase or 
lease realty = also be suppli 
what is wan 


evolations in trying to xeep her feet, es- 
pecially when you are lame yourself and 
you have been standing all day in the 













with proper blanks, that they may readily give us an idea of 


















Falr Trade in Fruit. 


system of feeding is employed. pursuit of your business. Of course, if ; 
you are a man you have to give up your The commissions char, for the transaction of any business will be the same th . 2 
vorticuitural. 
ceive a word of ks. Two fat,elderly | tablishment of this agency Wal capety ® len -felt want. oe 
women, who squeezed their way into a As the same careful — on and liberal policy will be as characteristic of Brocks’ 


Applesare in rather liberal supply, and 












Real Estate Agency as obtains throughout our business generally, we believe we can be of the 
utmost service to you in our new capacity, and therefore solicit your favors. 
Very respectfully, 





‘trolley’? yesterday, made two girls give 
them their seats,and when oneof the former 






it. Fifty chicks is about right for the above 





receipts seem to be getting a little ahead of 
the demand, causing slow sales and com- 
plaint of dullness on the part of dealers. 


said to her companion that it was too bad 
for them to incommode the obliging pas- 
sengers, the other exclaimed : 





February 1, 1995, 





(CORPORATION) 










we must do is to get these chicks to the 
ground, which will do more towards mak- 
ing them healthy than all the fancy chick 


Prices are not quoted lower, yet there is 
an increasing number of sales, which are 
reported at the lower extreme of the range 
of prices. 1t takes rather good fruit to 


command top prices, and fruit of this grad 


it is stated, are selling slowly. 


with No. 2’s. 


Cranberries fully maintain previous quo- 
tations, and choice ones are getting a little 


scarce. Demand not very active. 


Southern strawberries are scarce and 
higher. The demand is very light at prices 
asked. The supply will soon be further 
reduced as soon as the effect of the freeze 


18 fully shown. ; 


Florida oranges are still plenty, and little 


frozen stock is yet to be seen. 


Pineapples are in light demand. As 
these were mostly spoiled in Florida, the 
price may be expected to advance. West 
Indian pineapples, however, largely con- 


trol the market. 


At New York demand for apples is mod- 
erate and stock is again being delivered 
Much of the fruit is more or less 
chilled or frozen, and for such low figures 
haveto be accepted. Cranberries very quiet, 
owing to the cold weather prevailing, but 
demand is expected to increase as soon as 


slowly. 


weather moderates, and stock 1s held with 
considerable confidence. 


to 50 cents, except very poor berries, which 
range lower. 


a> 


The Seunterer. 

One hears funny conversations in. the 
street cars. Here is a specimen which I 
listened to involuntatily the other day: 

** My Johnny have a fiddle.” 

** Have he? ”’ ; 

**He have. And he play chunes on it.”’ 

oe Do he? 99 

it) He do.”’ 

The two women who engaged in this 
swapping of words were evidently people 
who had come up recently. They had the 
appearance of much prosperity without any 
cultivation to back it up. I have often won- 
dered since why Johnny should have a 
violin 1f he did not play tunes,and if he 
would develop into a future Vie Bull. He 
ought to, for his parents evidently came 
from the land where bulls are made to a 
greater extent than elsewhere, if the gen- 
eral opinion be true. 

Speaking of music, how many people who 
go to the Symphony Concerts for fashion’s 
sake know what they are listening to. A 





They had a sensation, but it did 
— asahds ta alah. * Fisher’s Hornpipe” 


This reminds me of the woman who went 
to a Browning reading, not long since, and 
at its conclusion, remarked: 


has not been in heavy supply at any time 
during the season.: Apples of medium qual- 
ity constitute the bulk of apples, and these, 
Many 
frosted lots are on hand as a result of the 
cold weather, and these are sold at lower 
than the quotations given, rating about 


Strawberries are 
more plenty and moving slowly at from 40 





Telephone, Richmond 1662, 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


68460 
Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY icth best . Salisbury. 
py Rare pte toe Prey — — cited. oxi cepen deg 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Ce., Ve 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


T sell at X 
J cabins tas —— 


Don’t walt until some one else gets what want. 
Come soon see every winner : 
gn al at the Jast 4 


T. L. & J. L DeLANCEY, Honnfielu, Minn. | 


On O., M. & 8. F. O. R. I. aæ P.and0. W.R’ys. ie 


How to Make 








— they’re young, and they can stand 

This was aggravating, for there was 
a car behind them comparatively empty 
going in the same direction which they 
might have taken. They only rode a block 
or two, and the resigners of the seats had 
the pleasure of seeing a man weighing 
three hundred pounds take the places 
they had vacated te accommodate a pair of 
selfish representatives of their own sex, 
who waddled to the platform punching in 
the ribs every traveler who was in their 
way. 

By the way, why do some conductors 
speak so low when they announce the 
streets that they are coming to! They evi- 
dently think they are in a whispering gal- 
lery. One irate passenger, the other night, 
who could not catch the words of the bell- 
puller shouted, 

‘Speak a little louder, sir, I’m rather 
hag of hearing.’’ 

This recalls an echo from the past. I was 
on a European steamer once seeing some 
friends off, and ina group near me wasa 
woman whose knowledge of things abrvad 
was evidently very limited. As she bade 
adieu to her son, who was about to makea 
grand tour through the recently acquired 
wealth of his father, she shouted : 

** Tom, be sure and go to the whispering 
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A 48-Page Illustrated Seok Telling Hew te 
De It and All about Profitable ( 
Pealtry Baising. a 
Contairing Chapters on How to Make $500 a Year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; Choice F 
of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the Hen and In- | 
cubation; Hatching and Care of Chicks; Fattening and 
Preparing Poultry for Market; Diseases of Poultry; | 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and | 
Incubators; Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent toany address on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


$500 a Year 
With Poultry .Sersz“"rcsc soeeass 


ELEVATORS 


Our Carriage and Implement Hoist is good for every use in a hardware or implement 
house. It’s strong, durable and easy running. Costs 25 per cent less than others. Get 


our delivered prices. 
EATON & PRINCE COMPANY, Chicago Il. 






That was all she knew of the strange 
countries that her boy was going *‘ for to 
see.”” 

—The situation along the Shakhe and Hun 
rivers remains substantially unchanged. Vari- 
ous detached conflicts occur frequently. Rus- 
sian despatches say that General Rennenkampff 
has driven some of the Japanese eastern out- 
posts upon the Taitse river. The Japa- 
nesetare reported to be strengthening the en- 
trenchments along their centre and right. It is 
declared, by authority of the Russian admiralty 
that the combined Bsitic fleets will cross the 
Indian ocean to the east, by the end of this 
month, so as to avoid the monsoon season. 
Admiral Togo has secured approval for his 
naval plans, and has rejoined his fleet; it is pos- 
sible that the appearance of the Russian ships 
in Oceanica would be the signal for a Japanese 
attack 


—Russia’s internal troubles show no subsi- 
dence. The strike situation in Poland has be- 
come more critical. Strikers in Warsaw have 
killed or wounded various workmen who tried to 
resume work; in Lodz they have prevented the 
attempted resumption of work,and have wrecked 
a factory,while from Radom, Sespovice and other 
places come reports of increased violence. 

—A strong delegation from New Hampshire 
attended the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society at Beston, Feb. 8, and 
urged the organization to accept an invitation to 


“AN ALL "ROUND SUCCESS” 


THE McCORMICK 
1905 ANNUAL. 




















































It Gives A Delightful, Refreshing 
Feeling, Most Restful To 
Tired Nerves. 
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Those who are in any way troubled with ner- 
vous exhaustion, restlessness, or who have headaches, 
can be promptly relieved by the use of this cologne. 
In culds it is very desirable, relieves breathing and 
cools the skin where ache and pain plays its part. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE TOILET REQUISITE. 
Price $1.00, express paid. 


WALNUT RIDGE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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caterpillar at this season. 


>_> 





Distinguished Provincetown! to have a 


If you wish to be sure of a welcome [0 | pjant of the same grade as its 


Chicago take along a crate of eggs. 





One touch of summer just at present gives 


the whole world a tendency toward grip. 





It seems safe te predict that Deputy Mar- 
shall Masterson will be quite up to his job. 





he t 
O! the beautiful snow, all over the own. 
At first it was white, and then it turned 


brown. 





7 Fe ffi- 
The W. C. T. U. of Carbondale, Pa., 0 
cially states that to exclaim ‘‘ Gractvus! ”” 


is swearing. Gee! 
— — ——— — 


The Luce order provides a paradox in 
that loafers are no longer to be left loose 


around the State House. 





Pau) Jones’ body is again on the point of 
being found. His soul, however, keeps 


right along marching on. 


— 





A bad week for ships to put out to sea, 
but a good one for artists to study the 


“forest of spars’’ along the water front. 





The Rev. Mr. Horton says that in his 


opinion members of the Senate don’t even 


know what a bribe is. They might find out 
by reading the newspapers. 





Pretty soon some of our daily contem- 
poraries will have to create a De Medicis 
editor to keep up with the varied methods 


of homicide attributed to Mr. Hoch. 





Madame Schumann-Heink, in giving up 


her native Germany, expresses the hope 


that some day she will live in Cincinnati. 
But isn’t this very much the same thing? 


— 
& 


One can hardly imagine the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson meditating the acceptance of a job 
as bartender, but his reasons for refusing 
an imaginary one may be said to hold 
water. 





While we are on the question of reform- 
ing student atiletics why shouldn’t the 
newspaper help the movement by putting 
an embargo on this overdose of publicity 
for school boy athletes ? 


— 








Expert witnesses are undoubtedly pretty 
well used to uncomplimentary doubts, but 
it is probably the most unkind cut of all 
when doubt goes so far as te question the 
pecuniary value of their services. 
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The news that illness has compelled P rof. 
John L. Sallivan to abandon his lecture 
dates for the next three weeks, again 
proves that wherever his residence the only 
John L. remains essentially Bostonian. 








Among other journalistic achievements 
of the week we note with interest the inter- 
views with the wives of policemen newly 
appointed to guard the street crossings. 
‘Loyal faith in their husbands’ constancy 
is shown by all of them.”’ 

— —ñ J — 

A Chinaman recently appeared at the 
Cohasset police station and declared that 
the devil had come into his laundry in per- 
son. Apparently he didn’t wait to find out 
whether His Majesty wanted a dress shirt 
done up, or only some collars. 

—ñ î“ — ——_ 

Possibly modern literature is also respon- 
sible forthe performance of the wan down 
Taunton way who unduly disguised him- 
self and got caught trying to hear what his 
wife had to say abvut him at the first hvar- 
ing of her proceedings for divurce. 


—J— 











Alas, that family life should be so full of 
contrasts! Observe, for example, the sev- 
enteen-year-old daughter of a superintend- 
ent of the National Anti-Cigarette League 
violently headed off in an effort to escape 
from home and go upon the stage. 


— 
>> 


The seventy-three-year-old colored woman 
in New Haven who has just learned to read 
is right in time to enjoy some of our most 
popular literature. Judging by the tenor 
of the advertising, several of the latest noy- 
els were written for her especial benefit. 


> 
>> 


Well, why shouldn’t the recalcitrant 
bridegroom in the Lowell breach of promise 
case have eaten the wedding breakfast? 
Even if one changes it at the last moment, 
making up one’s mind to matrimony is 
worth one good, square meal of victuals. 


— 
=_> 


The proposed bounty of five dollars on 
foxes killed in Massachusetts is intended 
to protect poultry and game, but the qaes- 
tion is whether the foxhunters are not fully 
able to perform the work well enough with 
enjoyment to themselves and at no cost to 
the State. 











— 





Vermont fruit growers feel greatly en- 
couraged over the public interest shown by 
the recent State appropriation of $500 per 
year for the horticultural sdciety. They 
held a public meeting at Vergennes 
last week with, perhaps, the best list of 
speakers of any similar meeting this season. 
In the development of the hill farms 
orcharding must occupy an important 
place, and Vermonters are taking up the 
problem ina way that means increase of 
knowledge and more rapid progress. 


<—- 





For spreading the doctrines of the Apple 
Consumers’ League, a box of Mr. Kinney’s 
fancy Spies should be worth whole reams of 
chromos and circular literature. Nico new 
packages, neatly lined with paper andthe 
fruit well faced, add much to the consum- 
ers apple hunger, and Mr. Kinney thor- 
oughly understands all the accessories 
which unite to make ‘* Vermont quality ”’ 
in a choice food product. After all there is 
no fruit quite so good as the best that comes 
from the old hill farms under the magic 
touch of Nature, aided by skill in growth, 
selection and display. — 





— 


The transfer of the control of the 
national forest reserves from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture isa move in the direction of 
concentrating the interests relative to agri- 
culture. The Agricultural Department has 
the trained men and the system adapted 
for such work. The conflicting interests of 
the lumber men, the stock men, and the 
settlers have always comprised a very com- 
plicated problem in connestion with the 
forest lands, but the department announces 
its intention to consider first of all the in- 


needed, 


2 








are wanted, if competent. 


a 
>> 





membership seems to be largely composed 
of prominent live stock men of New Enag- 
land, and the direct efforts are shown 


breeders’ directory and in work tu secure 
better terms from the railroads, improved 
conditions for exhibitors at the agricultural 
fairs and general instraction in the fine 
points of breeding high-grade stock. Be- 
fore this society was formed breeders in 
the Northeast lacked something of the 
fraternal, co-operative sentiment which has 
given rush and vim to similar iaterests in 
other sections. The spirit of the meeting 
this year shows that the new ideas are 
making great progress. One incidental 
result of the gathering was the immediate 
decision of the Poland China swine bredeers 
to form a NewEngland association. Thus 
the notion of organized effort takes root 
and spreads into new territory. 
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A Tempest in a Teapot. 





teapot recently in the little town of Monti- 


dancer might perform upon it if it werea 


And all on account of Mary Holmes of Bos- 
ton, who built and endowed a school for the 


and pupils on the ground of equality. 


negro principal, and he did not act as her 
coachman either—that would hava been 
pardonab'e—but he sat beside her, not with 
his arm around her waist, but like a gentle- 
man, and this was an unforgivable sin. So, 


too, was a shopping expedition in which | Well as beauty. 


Miss Holmes took part with colored women. 
But the greate:t crime of all was when she 


This white human nature could not. bear. 


There were mutterings both loud and deep 
among the Caucasians, who forgot that | 18 not, evidently, taking example from New | member of the States Prison Association. 
black mammys often kissed white children | Y°rk in building matters, and there are | and his work lies principally among crimi- 
without protest on the part of their parents, wany — ae yo — wise proceeding, 

and that there were quadroons, if not octo- | though, , sanotner 8 

roons, in the com males. These people, the question that has many supporters. anh cetera — 
who would recognize no social equality be- | — 
tween the whites and the blacks, were | Amherst Agricultural College a 
deeply incensed against Miss Holmes, they 
were disgusted, in fact, and talk of violence 
was flying through the air. So much so, 
that Sheriff Walter Wilson of Drew County 
quietly called the Rey.C. S. Mebane, the labors and country pursuits are tho hly | cation, but he never practices his profes- and their abundance, united with the 3 
tae nega ar pears — admirable helps to a saner and —S sion elsewhere, and finds in this labor of larg 
ounder, into his office and said he feared | some fashion of living, such a bill as that | }0ve cocupation for his time when he is 
trouble, and that if it broke out he would | now before the Legislature to provide. one | “ting for his large estate. 


not be able to control it. Acting upon his —X 
advice, Miss Holmes stopped at a private hundred thousand dollars worth of much. 


boarding-house the next night instead of 
returning to the school. The following 
morning a coffin-like box was deposited at 
her door, in her new location, and there 
was a rope and some cartridges in it. The 


her friends and associates as they have to 
select theirs, and if she elects to display her 


philanthropy by lending her personal en- 


ing to get an education, it is downright 
tyranny on the part of the white people of 
Monticello to block her efforts. - 

How noble they would look attacking one 


of woman, and the brotherhood of man. 


Purity at the Teble. 
It is to be hoped that the national House 





of passing a pure-food law. Ad 










terests of the permanent settler and to pro- | 


its low priced farms and its easy access to | of the Retail 
the best markets in the country. ry | cently called 
raising might well become the leading farm,} influence in bri 
industry of the State. The excellence Saat lation, should 
the poultry course has for many years | dealers should | 
attracted stadents from all sections. It {x| the people. at thelr own’ 
understood that the legislature will be| their grasping 

asked to provide for the improvements | exorbitant profits. 


oa 


The possibility of using immigrant help 





particularly in the publication of a/| they had cometo stay. 


needed improvements for the Massgchu- The William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
setts Agricultural College at Amherst, 


dorsement of all enlightened le. When 
he bill came up Friday morning last for diven $250, F. G. Bourae of the New York 
discussion no opposition developed, to be —* Boston for the week ending Feb. 4 were 





hong 





An anti-dime novel bill has been intro- | ous benefits from 





ẽ 


every 








work. He says the distribution of these | the half educated youths who delight in | ploying nearly one-fourth of the railroad 
people into the country districts will be| poorly written tales relating to crime, 
very slow and gradual work,and suggests | who long to follow the example of those | lief associations which distribute $2,230,000 
that the true remedy for the over-crowding | who figure in these badly constracted mon- | annually. Sixteen railroads have pension 
of the cities with immigrants is to reduce | gtrosities, which are poured out by the bas- | funds for old employes who have reached 
the number admitted into this country. 
Two plans are suggested: one to shut out | houses, 
those * cannot Ae or write, the preteen Many a youth has taken his first step as | four years ago, twelve of these railroads 
restrict the number from any one country | g criminal.through reading -cov- | have twenty-three hun pensioners ‘o 
to eighty thousand each year. If the num- | ered books which they — — _ 

ber of new arrivals could be reduced, &| tiously at school, and are suffering in cor- | some cases by the interest on a fund set 
gradual improvement in conditions might | rectional institutions through their ambition | asideto cover the expense. Savings depart- 
be brought about by the distribution of the! to emulate the example of the lowest kind | ments are maintained by the Baltimore and 
others over the farming districts where | of a fictional hero. It will be, of course, | Obio, and these allow the immediate rela- 
they can find suitable work, and where they | hard to determine what is pernicious in the | tives of employes, as well as the men them- 


and | employes in the United States, condact re- 


ket-full from irresponsible publishing | the age of sixty-five or seventy. Since the 
beginning’ of the working of this system, 


ook after. The fands are maintained in 


cheap books, for not all of them are unde- | selves, to deposit, and the same system also 
serving, though most of them spo.l the | loans money to buy homes to members of 


One of the later arrivals in the field of or- | taste for really good reading, as far as the | the Relief Association. 
ganized agricultural effort in New Eogland | young are concerned. 
is the Breeders Association which met in 
Boston, Wednesday, having been formed | become a law, though it may do something | 9" to the fact that J.G. Phelps Stokes, 
only a few years ago. Its broad aim a toward checking the supply of narratives 
**improvement of animal and plant - 
ing” and anybody interested in this direc-| Sherlock Holmes, Hankshaw and other de- | Rivington street, which is on the undesir- 
tion is at liberty to join but so far active | tectives will have a permanent place in 


— 


It is doubtful, therefore, if the bill vin, Tes Springfield Republican calls atten- 


who is a multi-millionaire, is a long-time 
relating to sleuths of various descriptions. | Tes!dent at the University Settlement on 


able East side of New York city. He is 
also director of Hartley House, another 
settlement which is on the West side, and 
of the New York Juvenile Asylum, of the 
Prison Association, of the Association for 
hee Improving the Condition of the Poor, of the 
Berlin’s Ban Child Labor Commission, of the People’s 
/ ; Institute, of Booker T. Washington’s Tus- 
It may not be generally known that Ber-| cegee school, and is tresurer of the Na- 
lin is one of the most progressive cities to | tional Conference of Charities. Robert 
be found anywhere. This is shown in the| punter, his brother-in law, has been for 
recent rapid growth of her population and | years at the head of the University Settle- 
in the demand for new buildings to aceom- | ment, and, to be near his post vf duty, lives 
modate her people commercially and soci-| with Mrs. Hunter on Grove street, an un- 
ally. But with all this advance, the Ger-| fashionable locality. 
man capital puts her foot down, meta- — — 
phorically speaking, against what we call; The board of directors of the New York 
in the United States, “‘skycrapers,” and | Juvenile Asylum, furnishes, says one au- 
which certainly do not add to the pictur- | thority, two other men whose philanthropic 
esqueness of a} metropolis, however much | work is along personal lines. One of them 
they may add to its convenience. is Evert Jansen Wendell, who is well 
Iu the business districts of Berlia build- | known h his performances at the 
ers have been forbidden to erect structures | Comedy Club, but who is equally conspicu- 
more than seventy feet high, and there/ ous in his labor among the boys. He 
will, therefore, be no buildings towering | divides his time between these two pur- 


novels and in the drama, but the others 
have no right to live even in a dime novel. 
However, they are there and it looks as if 





shine and air from the moving crowds | ested in athletics as formerly. It will 


cello, Ark., and the color line appears to | below in the city where the Kaiser takes his | be recalled that for fully ten years Mr./| age. Their holders have not hurried to 
have been drawn so taut thata tight-rope | constitutional when he is at his winter | Wendell held theamateur record for theone | market them on account of their excellent 


home. It refuses to have gigantic apart- | hundred-yard dash at Harvard University, 


where living folk may be entombed fn | tlon on the amateur stage. His work asa 
prison-like structures, looking out upon | philanthropist engages most of his atten- 


blacks called the Monticello Academy, and | alleys instead of broad highways. In fact, | tion, and he strives strenuously for the | their quality remains as good as’ at present 
visited it occasionally, meeting its teachers | in narrow streets in Berlin houses will not | benefit of the House of Refuge on Randall’s | there is little field for the storage apples. 


be even allowed to reach the altitude men- | Island, as well as for the Javenile Asylum. 


She did even worse than this in the eyes | tioned above, which can only be employed | With the aid of a private secretary, we| come into the market sooner or later and 
.of the whites for sh® went to ride with the 


in broader thoroughfares. are told, he manages to keep up ar+gular 
This may seem old fashioned in the place | correspondence with 6300 proteges, and each 
which rejoices in the Unter der Linden, | one of them received a Christwas present 
but the city will escape many structural dis- | trom him last year. He likewise gave to 
figurements, by following out a policy | every inmate of the Juvenile Asylum, in- 
which promises to contribute to health as singing one thousand children, a holiday 
tt da directed all 
The buiiders naturally think taat ‘the wt ays ee eee 
regulations are too drastic, and that the | directed to the development of the individ- 


kissed and hugged them, and they returned | Prosperity of the city would be increased | ya) character ofthe boys. It will be remem- 
her embraces when she visited them at the | Tather than retarded by centralizing busi- | nereq in Boston that this Mr. Wendell is a 
school and then passed the night there in | 2¢88 in a comparatively limited area, and | brother of Prof. Barrett Wendell of Har- 
the seclusion of her own apartment. 


by bringing the people closer together by | vard. Another man well known in society, 
piling one flat upon another in a manner | who is a director in the Juvenile Asylum, 18 


suggestive of the tower of Babel. Berlin | alexander M. Hadden. He is, too, a 
nals, He visits Sing Sing every Saturday 


be discharged a fair start in the world. 
* Howard Townsend, who was a table-mate 





Needs. every morning to the children’s court, 
In these days when advocates of the | Which tries youthful petty thieves, and he 
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eers, and other positions where technic al 
information is more important shan manual 
expertness. In all of its appointments this 
school will be brought thoroughly up to 
date. The school for apprentices and 
journeymen will 


trades, supplementing knowledge already 
acquired with theoretical and technical 
teaching. The Women’s Technical School 
will be open both day and evening, and will 
be of an entirely practical character in the 
direction of training girls in some trade by 
which they can earn a good living. Classes 
in designing, technique and mechanical 
processes will be accommodated in the 
school of applied design, and will be for the 
purpose of advancing those who aspire to 
be skilled workers and designers, and have 
an ambition to rise above the common level 
of wage-earners. 


A bronze bust of George Washington is 
to be presented by the French people to the 
Congress of the United States on Feb. 22, 
through M. Jusserand,the ambassador from 
France. The original bust, of which this 
one is a replica, wes made by David d’An- 
gers in 1823, with instructions from General 
Lafayette, and it was presented to the 
United States by the people of France, who 
subscribed liberally towards its execution. 
It was placed in the National Capitol, but 
was destroyed by firein 1851. Luckily the 
clay model from which the original bust 
was made, was preserved in the native 
town of the sculptor, and thus it was possi- 
ble to reproduce it in bronze. It willbe 
placed on a handsome marble pedestal. 


<= 





Apple Markets Only Fairly Good. 
The apple situation remains about as we 
have outlined it for the past two or three 
weeks, except that the weakness in {the sit- 
uation has become rather more apparent. 
It is plain that a large amount of aprles are 


There seems to have been a tempest ina | over narrow streets, and shutting out sun- | suits, now that he is not so deeply inter- | still in cellar storage and that these have 


kept well and will not show much shrink- 


condition, but they are now coming into the 


tangible thing and not an airy nothing. | ment houses, small towns in themselves, | but he now prefers to find his recrea-/| market more and more freely. The supply 


is more than keeping up with the demand. 
They are very good apples and as) long as 


The storage apples, however, will have to 


there are a good many of them to be sold. 
From these conditions there is nothing 
from which to argue a better price that at 
present, except from temporary causes, 
such as long spells of bad weather which 
would incerrupt shipments. It looks as if 
the market would be about steady for a 
little while longer, possibly to the end of 
the season, but a considerable drop in 
prices might occur if the cold-storage men 
should get nervous and try to hurry their 
stock into the market too rapidly. As we 
said before, those who have apples in cellar 
storage and have been gradually marketing 


them for the past six weeks have probably 
taken a safe stand. Choice apples are 
bringing fair prices and the certainty seems 
to be better than any future prospects 
which can be argued oat of the present con- 
ditions. 


Foreign trade is not very good and is not 


nd, its | of President Roosevelt at Harvard, devotes likely to be any better, now that the season 


of best shipping conditions approaches its 
close. Most of the foreign markets have 


simple life are met with on every hand and | #°ts as an attorney for the prevention of | heen over-supplied with rather second-rate 
it is generally acknowledged that farm | elty tochildren. He is a lawyer by edu-| apjes, especially from Canadian sources, 


sr * | to $108,203 and contributions are multiply- 
would seem sure to receive the cordial en ing daily. An anonymous donor has re- 





















supply of home grown apples has tended to 
not | check the sales. 


Albert Miller & Co.: We believe that good 


Mamerial | S00 wil — 

Statistics a us show that there 
Fand for Tuskegee Institute, now amounts areabout three hundred thousand barrels 
of cold-storage apples in sight than at this 
time last year. ‘ 





The apple shipments from the port of 








meanin of this was plain. It was &/ sore None the less, it is p that this Yacht Club.$1000 and Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
suggesti robable Smaller | 12,502 barrels to Liverpool, 478 barrels 
Maas If She porcioted in menting Sue ootesea | CL. marty. petocnet. ans: Setoe. deel nate ao a Condon and 301s barrels to Glasgow, « total 
— im wanes of pedal éiniiie. i —* and their representatives | being secured — wig of 15,994 barrels; previous week, 23,773, bar- 
Holmes acted like a lady. She took the box | 2 eo at Amherst, Persons | try,” Among —— joined the | Tels; last year, 25,900 barrels; total since 
—— * —* left town, and her suk: tndaeheni ty Daaeascuneaien PPh general — making the — ae opened, 573,786 barreis; last year, | CUTAWAY TOOLS f 
schoo now . tions are 5 Abbott é barrels. : 
The people of Monticello may endorse Worcester, that new horticaltural botani- Retnems. Fie Giadee iE tonee Canine The total apple shipments from all ports 
freedom tor the negroes, but in equality | Preenhouses and. tmproven iice nck” ve | George H. Daniels, Robert W. de Forest, E. | for the week ended Feb. 4, were 00,685 bar- 
Deve Tedd Cony ene wish them. | provided 
people of African descent on the same so- witksnaah Uolos betsre oeketnene they | admiral Francis T. Bowles, President L. trom Portland, Me., 13,857 barrels from Hal- 
— as wien Gor were slaves. | or Amherst’s Agriculturd! Colne tec, | Clark Seelye, South College, Mass.; Bliss | ifax and 1401 barrels from St.John. The 
good, from T DAITOW ViGW- | themselves in the attitude of Perry, Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., Boston, | shipments 
pith "Mise Holiaes ees ey, ginverfore | this institution is merely to Mass. ; Prof. William James, Harvard Uni- | pool, 19,225 
carrying ou — versity ; Prof. 

her ideas. She has the same right to choose | wn werowness- Rather . ¥; President Arthur T., Hed. a 
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‘ These machines are thoroughly reliable, and are guara: 
teed to hatch. 

Old —— —— and Champion Brox 
Rtearns FP and a complete line of Poultry Sup. 


not t we keep a complete line of 
ae ‘Our 1905 — will FPfR 
application. Dec 
. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedamen, \0 
and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. ON 
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Pm ens health 
and profitat 
the food int 


7 3 1-21. pack 
me 25 cents. ~— 


25 0b. pail $2.00, 

We are the New 
England Agents for 
the goods manufae. 
tured by Geo. H. Lee 
& Co., Omaha, 


catalogue on application, 
INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 


an 























test oat of the century. 


in Ohio 187, in Michi- 

231, in Missouri Deed 

‘orth Dakota 810 bus. per acre, 
You can beat that record in 1905. 


For 10c and this notice 


1 255, and in 





If you want to get the 
biggest returns for 
your labor and 
your ground, 
you can’t afforg 
to plant anything but 

























Examine 
our seed 


cabbages, carrots 


and beets and you will know why 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


have a reputation. You will find in 
our new catalogue a remarkable new 
drumhead cabbage, recently discovered, 
head and shoulders above all varieties 





logue free. 


J. 1. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 






























































| Stearns’ 


SILO 


ENGINES, CUTTERS 
AND CARRIERS. 


THE A.T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO., 


156 Taylor St., Neponset 
Boston, Mass. 

















couragement to the negroes who are striv- |. 






of Representatives will see the advisability | c 










GLARK’S REVERSIBLE 
BUSH and BOG PLOW 


a track 5 ft. wide, l 
2 tee? by anew 
forest. 
corten Cutaway Harrow 
k e land true, 
moves 18,0 0 tons of earth, 
cuts 30 acres per day. — 
ev. Disk Plow cu 
nes 5to 10 in. deep, l4 
in wide. All of these =e 
chines will kill witcb- 
grass, wild mustard. char- 
Jock.hardback.sun-flower, 


foul plant. 
Send tor circulars. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
Higganum, Conn., U.S.A. 






























: SES, HEDGING 
VINES, ROSES, 


nursery stock 80, write us. 

' E or SMALL and guarantee satisfac- 

are the oldest and largest nurseries in New 
290 acres are now covered with 

wing trees. Give usa trial. Send for our free 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., 


We can 


nursery 


(INCORPORATED) 
CANAAN, CONN. 
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The (Markets. 
30STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





gRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
. AND BRIGHTON. 
vor the week ending Feb. 15, 1905. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
wo aek ... 4889 7,492 26,387 1379 
This WoC" 340k 4620 20 
Laciyon! 20-3041 10,089 28,491 1370 
Horses, #°- 











vrei oa Northern Cattle. 
peer Extra, $5.75 @6.00; first juality, $5.25 
-, second quality, $4.75@5.00; tiird qual- 
50; a few choice single pairs, 


@5 

vey 6$4.00@4. 

of ao40, some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
pete ) Western steers, $3.00@6.40. Store 
Ole Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 


mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 


as ear-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
guEKP—Per pound, live weight, 3.00@4.80c; 
extra, 407 660 lambs, $5.00@8.20. 
gar Hogs—Per pound, Western, 5@5}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale ——; retail, §$2.50@ 


209; country dressed hogs, 64@64c. 
VEAL CALVES—5@74e¢ # BD. 
qipes—Brighton—64@ze P ib; country lots, 6@ 
sr aLe SKINS—13@14e @ 1; dairy skins, 40@60e. 
raLLow—Brighton, 3@34c # fb; country lots 
2a24¢ : 
PELTS- 60.a@85C. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Waine. E E Mills 4 
at Brighton. L Stetson 19 
p u Webster 31 10 M Abrams 5 
£ E Hanson 21 2 D Simons 55 
M h Holt 13 W Zoler 6 
W M Fellows 35 10 DA Clark ‘ 
Libby Bros 25 Geo Cheney 4 
H M Low e 12 J Gould 5 
MD stockman 15 A C Foss 8 i 
4 D Kilby 7 S$ E Wench 7 
. H 532 * 
lew Hampshire A 18g 
= Brighten. A Wheeler 17 
F L Cotton 15 J P Da $4 
HW Hancock 11 D W Clark 12 
WG Brown ms * D A Walker 8 
: pM oo 
MANED New Werk. 


‘oe. 
ae Moulton 5 9 At Watertown. 
' 6 


46 Brighton D M 
Co 


T Shay 
At Watertowa. 52 
‘ood & Moore 5 oF 

bo 9) 100 Western. 


7 F Wallace 
WF Wallac At Brighten. 
Swift & Co 272 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. Morris Beef Co 273 
Fred savage 10 Others 533 1600 
NH Woodward 3 13 
Dorand Bros 2 AtNED Mm & Weel 
+ RD me & Ww I “J Beef Co 706 
(Di! oo s 
ie Swift & Co 861 1211 
W A Ricker 30 70 af D M & Wool 
0 
l achusetts. 
At Watertown. At Watertown. 
JS Henry 75 J Gould 120 
OH Forbush 20 J A Hathaway 1144 1106 
A M Bages 14 
At Brighton. Canada. 
R Connors 30 At Watertown. 
H A Gilmore 12 J A Hathaway 679 
Scattering 50 J Gould 54 





Export Traffic. 

Another big week in shipment of live stock 
with a decline in prices at Liverpool and Lon- 
ion, with sales at 11@11}c, d. w, the latter being 
the extreme price at London and the 114¢ the top 
price at Liverpool. Sheep steady at 12@13¢, d. w. 
The number shipped from here during the week 
was 3500 eattle, 2996 sheep for Liverpool, London 
and Glasgow, largely at Liverpool. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Sagamore, 298 eattle by Morris Beef Company; 
o64 cattle, 356 States and 679 Canada sheep by J. 
A. Hathaway; 120 States and 54 Canada cattle by 
J.Gould. On steamer Sylvania, for Liverpool, 
1 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 646 cattle, 750 
sheep by J. A Hathaway. On steamer Wint- 
fredian, for Liverpool, 612 cattle, 1211 sheep by 
Swift & Co.; 408 cattle by Morris Beef Company. 
On steamer Cambrian for Londou, 270 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 272 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
106 cattle by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer 
Sarmatian, for Glasgow, 249 cattle by Swift& Co. 


flerse Business. 

No special improvement in the market. De- 
mand continues light and arrivals of Western 
stock also light. There is more call for chuaks 
than for heavy drafters. Prices rule steady on 
inything desirable, At L. H. Brockwav’s sale 
stable there was only 1 carlead of chunks and 
drafters on sale, at $125@250, with a quiet 
At Welch & Hall Company's were 
> cars and trade only fair. They sold 7 | busi- 
ness horses at $200 each: 1, of 1650 Ibs, at 
$250. Other sales graded down to $125; seconas 
it $40@125. At Russell & Drew’s moderate sales 
it $100@225. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 
were 6 carloads nearby. All were sold at steady 
prices. Chunks at $125@175; drafters at $175@ 
250; drivers, $100@175. At Moses Coleman & Son’s 
was a fair trade; better on Wednesday than 
Saturday at auction. Sales mostly at $40@140. 
\ pair of 2800-Ib work horses sold at $400. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

fuesday—Between 1200@1300 head of cattle 
arrived at these yards, including Western, New 
York and Northern. The market for beef cattle 
iles steady to strong, as compared witha week 
go. Anything of good quality commanded good 
prices, and for such stock there was a good de- 
hand. Bologna and canning stock unchanged. 
0. H. Forbush sold 1 cow, of 820 fb3, at 2c; 1, of 


demand. 


4 


b8, at 2he; 2, of 1460 ths, at 1$¢; 3, of 2710 tbs, 

'; 4, Of 4070 Ibs, at 3¢; 1, of 940 Ths, at 2}c; 1, 

Ihs, at 3h¢; 3, of 3160 ths, at 2c. Western 
sitle cost 83300640. 

Milch Cows and Springers—Values fairly 


steady. For good cowsno difficulty in the dis- 
)OSal; common to fair cows a trifle slow at quota- 
hat Hogs—Market prices higher. ‘The West- 
ern sold at 5@5je, l. w., with local lots at 6}@6ic, 


Sheep Heoases. 
lncreased arrivals, notwithstanding the ad- 
vauced rates. The trade needed the meat and 
dealers felt compelled to lay ina supply. Year- 
igs cost in Chicago $7.25 P 100 Ibs. Wethers 
So and ewes $5.50. Lambs cost here $5@8.30 P 


Veal Calves. 

Held at strong prices with a good demand for 
‘ii grades. For mixed lots the rates, 6@6jc. 
Bob calves, $3@3.50 per head. Selected calves, 

lb. O. A. Forbush sold a lot of 100@140- 
‘ives at 7c. W. F. Wallace sold at last week’s 


4 
Live Peultry. 

, 'c arrivals were largely from the West and 
“esregated 30,000 ibs. Fowls sold at 12}@13c. 
Chickens, 11@18¢. Roosters, 9¢ P ib. 

Droves ef Veal Calves. 


_ Maine—F. H. Webster & Co., 40; C. E. Hanson, 
I. D. Holt & Son, 25; W. M. Fellows, 60; 
‘oy Bros, 40; H. M. Lowe, 40; M. D. Stockman, 
\. D. Kilby, 17. 
ie w Hampsnire—F. L. Cotton, 20; W.G. Brown 
Jones & Moulton, 80; T. Shay, 21; Wood & 
©, 45; W. F. Wallace, 150. 
‘etnont—Fred Savage, 50; N. H. Woodward, 
J and Bros., 4; R. E. French, 45; W. A. Ricker 
“sssachusetts—J. 8/Henry,100; O. H. Forbush, 
\ M. Baggs, 55; R. Connors, 30; A. A. Gil- 
__ 4) Scattering, 125; L. Stetson, 12; Dv. 
F ps 10; D. W. Clark, 28; George Cheney, 10; 
, , \ebeh, 12; J. W. Elisworth, 25; A. Wheeler, 
. Day, 30; D. A. Walker, 20. 
Hrighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
X at yards: 1599 sattle, 2691 sheep, 26,387 
“VSS, O72 Calves, 150 horses. From West, 1078 
\“"\e. 2600 sheep, 26,000 hogs, 150 horses. Maine, 
al ‘ttle, 91 sheep, 35 hogs, 285 calves. New 
ie shire, 42 cattle, 30 calves. Massachusetts, 
12 cattle, 52 hogs, 357 calves. New York, 300 
,__\°sday—Dealers found the market for cows, 
_. |S and steers in a strong position. Butchers 
— ready to buy and had to pay strong 
: . just _a triflerise onthe ‘better to medium 
; .). 8. E. Weneh sold 7 cows, 920 tbs, at 3c. 
| | llsworth, 20 cattle, in the shape of cows 
ulls 1090@1100 tbs, at 2@3)c. D. W. Clark 
Da. COWS Sashes 2 at 2@2he, of * 
A. Walker sold s cows, 738 Ibs, at 3c. W. G- 


M 


and 


SO) 


by J. Bickford, Short Falls, N. H. 

Not a liberal supply, but sufficient-for the 
mand. Nearly all sold out last Wednesday, but 
some icts If not strictly nice went a little off in 
price. Libby Bros. sold 2 chvice cows at $58@60; 
5 at $50@53; 4 at $40@47.50. J. 8. Henry sold 3 
choice cows at $58; 10cows at $40@48; 4 cows at 


$35@38. 
Veal Calves. 
The 672 head at these yards were taken readily 
at strong prices. For selected lots good prices 
were paid. Ry next month the supply will in- 
crease, and prices will- probably be a shade 


easier. 
Late Arrivals. 


holding them at strong prices and selling them a! 
the strong rates of yesterday. Milch cows were 
not moving rapidly, still there was a fair demand 
for anything desirable; sales largely from $25@55 
a head. Some fancy ones sold a shade higher. 1. 
Connors sold milch cows at $40@60; 2 cows, $65 
each. W. F. Wallace sold cows at $35@35, mostly- 
O. H. Forbush sold 1 cow for beef, 940 Ibs, at Sic, 
$1 off; 1 bull, of 1360 Ibs, at $3.55. F. L. Libby 
sold on commission 30 milch cows, 2 choice, said 
to milk 40 tbs each per day, at $130 the pair; 1 
Durham springer, 6 feet 3 inches, a big milker, 
$55; common cows, $30@40; 1 bull, 1690 ths, at 33c; 
1, of 1440 Ibs, at 34¢; 20 calves at 7c, H. M. Lowe 
sold 1 fancy milker (Holstein) $65; 3-cows, $30@ 
40; 40 calves, 64c. F. H. Webster & Co. sold oxen 
at 5c; hogs at $5 35; veals, 63c; cows, $25@55. 

Store Pigs—But few at market. Prices nominal, 
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no 
Imitation creamery ...............-.------4 a 
Ladle, firsts — 2425 
Packing stock ......-..----2-2 e020 +200 -o-0+2 17 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery ....-.---.-.---- 32@ 323 
Firsts, northern creamery? ......--.------- 





New twins, extra... ....-..-,.--4- 4 

New twins, its ae Bi 
New York twins, seconds 
Vermont twins, extra... 
Vermont twins, firsts... 
Vermont twins, seconds. 
Oe ere rt ferment ere Teas 





Fancy hennerv..........--- --..---. «+--+. 35@ 
Me., Vt. and N. H. extras...........-.---. 33@ 
Me., Vt. and N. H., fair to good .......... 230 
Michigan firsts... ..22..2....0 200... 2000 TOES 
Ind. and Ill. fresh laid ..............-..---- 
Western, fair to good, P 
Western dirties....................-------- 
Western checks......-..............---..-. 19@20 
Refrigerators, April firsts...........--..-. —* 
Refrigerators, summer ..........-..---.--- 2 
Petatecs 

Aroostook. Green Mountain, P bu...-. 

do. Hebrons, P bu ........-..-.-------- 


4 
P bu 
Maine, P-Dbl ..........-..--.-------+-- 1 
Sweet potatoes, P bbl.........-------- 5 


Fraic. 


New Pota 


2* 
aldwins, large, choice, P bbl. ......2 2 25 
Baldwins, fair, P bbl ...........-.. ---- 1 1 75 
Greenings, P bbl.........-....-..-.---- 1 00 
ples, y bb j ———— 50 
lnga, 3 00 
Ben Davis, P bbl............-.--..----- 1 1 50 
Hubbardston. P bbl..........--...----.1 00 
Baldwins and Greenings, frosted and 
in Dulk.. —— 
Cranberries-— 
Cape Cod, choice, P bbl .........-..-.- 5 7 00 
* “fair to good...........---..-- 
“ 35 WER ocnnckvcconesoatieeewe 1 25@1 75 
Pears, native, P bu. box— 
WOOG no wk hesCn ese oe eS es cone 
— 6 wisn son dkcdd vtneens<scddbin canes 1 25@1 50 
Seckel, # NOx ..........--------2- +--+ 3 00@ 
Oranges— 
Florida, P DOX.........--.---+--------- 1 3 00 
Grapes, hothouse, P fb........... ------ 1 @ 


Green Vegetables. 


Asparagus, hothouse, P bunch ...-..-. 
Aruchokes Bi 






arket. p long box... 3 0 
doz. A de pate 5G 
oston Market.....-.-. 4 C 










Celery, Boston M 
* white, 
“* white, 


os meme dbo gues 
sss ssssssss 


u 
Min doz....--.- — a 
Gains, pative yellow, P bu......-.-- 
Parsn aaa ater eet 
Pe = gt Bolg per carrier... ...--- 


Rad 
Rhubarb, P fb.-....-.-.----- — 
nach, native, P box........-------- 


ee re — —— 


Squa * error 


eee ee) 





Tomatoes, 
Turnips, yellow, # 


Wides and Pelts. 


Steers and all 
Hides, south, abt 
each.........---.---1 


Calfskine: 6 to 13 
bis over oe en ceecceecee 


Deacon and dairy skins.............-..-- 
. Dried Apples. 





eereeeecces coeeescosoe 





Wednesday—A fair run of beef cattle from this 
vicinity were put upon the market. Dealers were 





$2@7 500 # bbl. 
seal Cora.— Su moderate, trade quiet 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. No.3, new, yellow, 
PS. OE prices firm 
Whelesale Prices. No. — 

Poultry, Fresh Milled. — white seks: 

— — — 
8,4to Sg ey eee ee 
Chickens, common to guod ......:..-- --. 14@,16 wheat br: nar $21 1 50. 
Ducks, P t.......-..--0---00--ene--s eens midalings ⸗ 
8 eb... 
Pigeons, tame, ‘choice, P doz. $21 ves 
abs P doz. es gre 
uabs, 

estern dry-pavked in boxes— Barley.—Feed barley, 6@50c. 

Turkeys, “hoes, young, ®@ tb.......... 18 Bye.—No. 2, 90@91c P bushel. 

ye —— — ge, P th........... ps 

ns, choice, ô--⸗ 

Capons, mixed sizes... leas THE WOOL MARKET 

Acted — large, P tb.......-..-..-- Ng — — 

⏑ — — ———— — nae 

GOC8E ..-. .- +--+ - + 20+ none - one ee ee oe ⸗ ⸗ 11@12 “ 6s Mich RE et aly 31 
Western dry-packed, barrels— a ‘io ——— a 

Turkeys, choice, young. ....-.. — — Po a — 3 

Turkeys, common to good, P ib .-- 16@18 6 itn O86... ....... 7— 3 

Turkeys, old toms. # fb.-.-....- se 17 * « tana’... 

reek, Oa ----1384@ |, | Pulled wools, scoured.................-0-- 4 

owls, fair tO gOOG..........---- @ececee oS to ee 

Calckens. choices, a, 2S... American mohair ...............-- dnneeenee 

Chickens, common, mixed sizes, P fb.. 11@12 

Old cocks, P tb..-..--.------------------ 1 

— — —— tod. doz........ = GInsENG.—F. D. U., Middlesex County, Mass. : 

eons, shot, P dOZ.....-.--------++-- 

Pigeons. common, P d0z............... 1 00@1.25 —* og you require, apply to E. O. Betts, 
sowie, PS Live Poultry. pats | .VETCH—J. T. P., Kennebec Couaty, Me.; 
Roosters, — Your plan of sowing vetch is something out of 

Shascoe the usual line, allowing it to ripen seed und re- 


| improves. his land, he has no right to 


50 | narrow bodied, not particularly well shaped, but 











}} are now in 











pearance * 


Pleur.—The market 1s firm at ¢355@ 











seed itself in the orchard land. The plan, how- 
ever, is used to some extent in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Plowing under the dead vines 
will not prevent the seed from coming up, but 
we should not expect a very good catch under 
such conditions. The plan more generally prac- 
ticéd is to sow vetch seed with rye and plow 
under before the seed is ripeved. Sow about 
twenty-five pounds of vetch seed with a bushel 
and a half of rye, planting in August or early 
September. 

Fence Lines:—S. A. J., Worcester County, 
Mass.: Division fences may usually be placed 
one-half on each side of the line, even though 
ditches be used three feet wide, and both owners 
have a common interest in the shole fence; and 
they must be kept in good repair throughout the 
entire year, unless both parties otherwise agree. 
But the duty of maintaining partition fences by 
statute exists in Massachusetts only when both 
parties improve their lands. It would not be 
just to make a man, whose lands are wild, or not 
improved, and on which he neither has cattle to 
stray away and injure others, or growing crops 
which can be injured by other people’s animals, 
to pay the expense of building or maintaining 
afence which can be of no advantage to him. 
Accordingly, if only one of the adjoining owners 
compel the 
other to pay any part of the expense of a fence 
(except in some States as to a house let of half 
an acre or less); and if he needs a fence to keep 
his own animais at home, or any other pu — 
he must build it hmself. If, therotore, A own 
a pasture lot alongside B’s wood lot, the latter 
is not bound by statute to help maintaia a fence 
between them; but, if A puts cattle into his past- 
ure, he must keep them there as best hecan, 
either by watching them, or, if he thinks it 
cheaper, by building a fence himself around his 
entire lot. So, if both are wood lots, the owners 
are not obliged to erect 1» fence; but, If either 
allows his cattle to range the woods, he must 
take care they do not browse through his neigh- 
bor’s woods, or he will be responsible. 


— 


THE CHAMPION STEER. 
The Champion steer at the Chicago Inte-na- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, of which an Hus- 
tration appeared in last week’s issue, won in 
prizes $530 and was sold at auction to a provision 
firm at $673. 





THE CHAMPION HEN. 
Prof. G. M. Gowell’s champion Ken in the 
famous pedigree flock at the Mame Experiment 
Station is a Plymouth Rock numbered 617. Her 
record is 251 eggs for the year, as established by 
the trap nests used for every member of the 
eock. This hen is described as under-sized and 


healthy and vigorous. More than forty of the 
members of this flock exceeded two bundred 
eggs each for the year. 
POULTRY IN THE FAR SOUTH. 

The success of a few poultry growers has at- 
tracted the attention of quite a number of Flor- 
ida farmers, who think the industry may prove 
an important one in that State. Very few of the 
natives understand the modern methods as 











lust, and whether it is of practi- 


|| cal importance by such a short method as Von 





Experiments with a view of settling these points 
; progress in this country under the 
State Live Stock Board of Pennsylvania. Per- 
sonalty, Iam strongly of the belief that a practi- 





© | cai and safe plan for immunizing cattle 


tubdercslosis will soon be available. It should be 
made clear, however, of the plan of Von Behring 
that is recommended by the druggists Is insuf- 
ficient so far as it has been tested. Altogether 
the tone of the letter and its claims are of the 
patent medicine variety and furnish support to 
the arguments of those who believe that the 


etc., for animals as well as for man should be 
under more stringent State control.” ; 


New Hampshire Grange. 


State Lecturer Pattee formally placed the 
officers of Pike Station Grange in their respec- 
tive positions at its last meeting and gave an 
addresson * Granges and Grange Work.” Three 
young ladies presented “ No Men Wanted,” but 
it was @ “farce” and didn’t disturb the install- 
ing officer. 

The grange literary contests in each of the 
thirty-three deputies’ districts are creating so 
much interest, that State Lecturer Pattee has 
sent each lecturer the additional decisions that 

programmes may be given at public 
if the secretary’s records show that the 
meeting was opened and closed in regular form. 
Programmes given on “ Neighbor’s Night” by a 
visiting grange, will count for the grange visited. 
Addresses of State officers and parts by especi- 
ally invited patrons, will count if previously an- 
nounced, a drama in which parts are taken by 
outside people will compete if it is given at a 
meeting and for the benefit of the grange. The 
secreutary’s records must show the time of open. 
ing the meeting, the number of minutes occupied 
by the programme and the parts composing it and 
the number of members of the home grange 
present. The State Lecturer recommends that 
the discussion of “ State Ald for Country High 
ways’ at the meeting in February be opened to 
the public. Disputanvs may get information on 
this topic by addressing John W. Storrs, Con- 
cord, Secretary Good Roads League and Arthur 
W. Dean, Nashua, State Engineer. 

















VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


pwards be made takin Veterinary 
$1200 a vein spare time; taughtin simplest 











4 = does it. 


POST'S teas‘ SAP SPOUTS 
More Sap 







More No. 1, Length, 334 in. 

Po et eg — 

Pear CsTALoa or w' tle # Got 
ofeach Scents. 300 

delivered at any RB. R. station. op each label. 
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stock and fair education to work in an OSS 2 month with 























Sun-dried, as to quality................-. 


Beaus. 
Pea, choice 2 
Pea, screened .............-.......... ....10@ 
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production and sale of vaccines, antitoxines, 































MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
rested in the estate of WIL- 


ap 
a 
: 
i 
5 
8 


petitionor 


5 
z 


each 


5 
es 
= 


tf 
a 


at * bo 
atpaid, a 
Ay next of kin: oe 
‘ore said Court. 
- McINTIRE, 


de 
gs 
af 
g 


Witness, uire 
First Judge of said Court, this eee ot 
Feb . in the year one thousand nine bhun- 

five. W. E- ROGERS, Register. 


hereby directed 

ice thereof, by —— this 
,for three successive weeks, 
ASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
estate of LO. 


is interested in the 


je) person 
RENZO E. BROWN, late of Somerville, in said 


eceased 


—— 7 d , intestate. 
WHE EAS, a petition nas been presented to 
said to grant a letter of eo 


tion on the estate of said d 


ecease, 4 
Brown, of Somervi le, in the County of Middle- 


sex, without giving » surety on his 
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of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth da 
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public notice thereof, by — ing this 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
C. SAWYER, late of Somerville, in said 


Countv. a 
WHEREAS, John L. Ambrose and 
executors of the 
said deceased, have ited for 


—— allowance 
of t administration upon the 


ot 
estate of sald deceased 
You are hereby ci 
Painds nape da 
1905, at nine o’clock in the "i 
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to serve this 
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hereby given that six months from the third day 
of Fe! D. 1905, are allowed to creditors 


amine the claims of creditors at Cambridge on 
the twenty-eighth day of phen pom —* 
at Cam 


o’clock in the forenoon, 
the twenty-fifth day of July, 1905, at nine 


in the fore 


poon. 
PATRICK H. CONLAN, Administrator. 
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Garden Truck 


can be raised profitably only in soil 
containing plenty of Potash. All 
vegetables require a fertilizer con- 
taining at least 10 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Without Potash no fertilizer is com- 
plete, and failure will follow its use. 
should have our 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS 
98 Nasean Street, New Yerk. 

























































































MIDDLEg# gx, 8s. be 


PROBATE COURT. “if 
To all persons interested in the esta a) 
MURPHY, late of Melrose, in said Counts ice 1.) 
HEREAS, Phillip F. Murphy, stra- be 
WwW tor of the estate of said dasensed, has pre- 


sented for allowance, the second 
count of his administration upon the uke 


a q 
You are hereby cited to a rata bate 
Court, to be held. at Cambridge. in said —* 
on the twenty-eighth day of February, A. D. 1905" 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, i 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 


days, at least, before 
t eo 


newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
on to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mai 


seven days, at least, before 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of satd Court, this thirty-first day o 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and five. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. —9 


MIDDLESEX, 88. ~ 
PROBATE COURT. * 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all others 
interested in the estate of THERESIA HAM- 
MER alias THERESE HAMMEg, late of Som- 
erville, in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 1 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for ; 
Probate, by Emma Schrempf, who prays that 
cxecutnif thorla naled, without giving « sety 
. out giving a sur i 
on hee —2* bend. teed to _— * 
ou are hereby c appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middiesex, on,the twenty-first day of February, 
A. D. 1905, at nine o’elook in the forenoon, &X 
show cause, if any you have, why the same \ 
should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive ‘veeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mail- 
ing postpaid, or ante copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days, at least, before sald Court. - 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, 22 ie 
First Judge of said Court, this first day o 
reat? in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and five. 


W. E. ROGERS, Register. ag 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. . 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 4 
arr interested in the estate of GARDNER f 
— late of Medford, in said County, 








WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin s) 
to be the last will and testament of sai wkd 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for em, 
Probate, by Flora L. Judkins, who prays that let- i 


ters testamentary Ay be issued to her, the execu- 

trix theret named, without giving a surety on her ; 

official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate he 

Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County i 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-first day of Feb- 

ruary, A. D. 1905. at nine o’clock in the fore- 

noon,to show cause, if any you have, why the 

same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 

public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 

once in eact. week, for three successive weeks, 

in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- _ 

oy oy published in Boston, the last publication * 
one day. at least, before said Court, and by 

mailing pone d, or delivering a copy of this 

eltation to all known persons interested in the 


dred and five. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all perwar® interested in the estate of MAR- 
GARET M. CASLER, late of Little Falls, in 
the County of Herkimer and State o: New i” 
Youk, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinatter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Recetver-General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, William P. Casler, appointed 
executor ot the will of said deceased | 4 
the Surrogate’s Cours for the County of Herki- + fie 
mer, in the State of New York, has presented to j 
said Court his petition representing that as such 
executor he is entitled to certain personal prop- 
erty situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
Deposits in Cambridge Savings Bank and Cam- 
bridgeport Savings 


RB. ROGERS, Register. 
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the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
Tie ues persons 1 in the estate of 
ELVIRA CLARK LEAVITT, late of Melrose, ay 
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7 of aaid Court, this —— 4 
February one thousand nine hun- 
Grea ruary, ID the yom ROGERS, Register. 
Notics Is HER Given, that the sub- 
seriber has executrix 
of the will of YON, late of Provi- 
dence, in the State of Rhodo —2—2— 
and Wiliam H. Dun- 
ba her as the law directs. 
All upon the estate of 
taid deceased to exhibit the same; 
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5 (*) 2 plain, purl 2, 2 plain, purl 5, repeat 


* for shoulder; bind off 32 stitches for neck ; 








Our Homes. 


The Workbox, 
(New.) 
LADY’S SWEATER. 
(Knitted. ) 
Materials—One pound of Bear brand Ger- 
man knitting yarn, four steel needles, No. 
12, two bone knitting needles, No. 3. This 
when finished is about 34-inch bust measure. 
Caet on steel needles 75 stitches. Knit 2 
plain, purl 2 alternately till two inches are 
ed. 

wen with bone needles knit as follows: 
ist row—Purl 2, 2 plain (*) purl Ss 1 
plain, par) 4, 2 plain, repeat from (*) to 

of row, turn. 
ras row--Four plain, pur! 2 (*) 4 plain, 
purl 1, 4 plain, purl 2, repeat from (*) to 
end of row, turn. 

34 row—Parl 2, 2 plain 
pur! 3, 2 plain, repeat from 


row, turn. 
4tb row—Four plain, purl 2 (*) 3 plain, 


purl 3, 3 plain, purl 2, repeat from (*) to 
end of row, turn. 

5th row—Like 3d row. ' 

6th row—Four plain, purl 2, 2 plain, purl 





(*) purl 3, 3 plain, 
(*) to end of 


from (*) to end of row, turn. 

7th row—(*) Purl 2, 2 plain, purl 2,5;plain. 
repeat 1. 

8th row—Like 6th row. 

9th row—Like 7th row. 

10th row—4 plain, (*) purl 2, 3 plain, purl 
3, 3 plein. 

11th row—Purl 2, 2 plain, (*) purl 3, 3 
plain, purl 3, 2 plain, repeat from (*). 

12th row—Like 10th row. — 

13th row—Parl 2, 2 plain, purl 4,1 p.ain, 
purl 4, 2 plain. 

14th row—(*) 4 plain, purl 2, 4 plain, purl 
1, repeat. This forms the pattern of a dia- 
mond with arib between, which must be 
kept throughout the entire garment. Re- 
peat this pattern for 14rows. On the next 
or twenty-ninth row, increase 1 stitch at 
each side of needle. Continue knitting 
pattern in this manner, increasing 1 stitch 
at each side of needle every third row until 
you have 92 stitches on needle. Now nar- 
row 1 stitch at each side of needle for 6 
rows. Continue pattern until the back is 
15 inches long. Knit 24 stitches of pattern 


slip remaining 24 stitches on spare needle. 
Knit first 24 stitches of pattern for 24 
inches; cast on 58 stitches for front, con- 
tinue knitting pattern for 7 inches. Now 
cast 20 stitches on right-hand side of work. 
Now knit pattern for 8 more inches. 


TO FORM FULL FRONT, 


Slip 14 stitches on spare needle on the 
right-hand side of work,’ knit remaining 


stitches of pattern, turn; knit.across to the, : 


right side, slip 2 stitches on spare needle; 
knit remaining stitches of pattern, turn. 
Continue in this way until you have slipped 
2 stitches on spare needle 7 times. Now 
slip 4 stitches on spare needle, continue in 
this way until you have slipped 4 stitches 
on spare needle 4 times. 
stitches on spare needle, continue in this 
way until you have slipped 6 stitches on 
spare needle 4 times... Knit plain across the 
row, also stitches on''spare needle ; gather 
the full front by knitting 3 and 4 stitches 
together, until: you ‘have 56 stitches remain- 
ing on needle, 2 plain, pearl 2° for two 
inches, for waistband ;: bind off. 

Take up the 24 stitches on spare needle, 
and knit left shoulder for 24 inches; cast on 
58 stitches for left front and knit pattern to 
correspond. 

SLEEVE. 

Cast on 38 stitches. 

1st row—Purl 2, 2 plain, (*): purl 4, 1 
plain, purl 4, 2 plain, repeat from (*) to end 
of row, add 2 stitches, turn. 

2d row—Three plain, purl 2, (*) 4 plain, 
purl 1, 4 plain, purl 2, repeat from (*) to 
end of row, add 2 stitches, turn. 

3rd row—Purl 4, 2 plain, (*) purl 3, 3 
plain, pur! 3, 2 plain, repeat from (*) tu end 
of row, add 2, turn. 

4th row—Purl 2, 3 plain, (*) purl 2, 3 
plain, purl 3, 3 plain, repeat from (*) to end 
of row, add 2, turn. 

5th row—Three plain, purl 3 (*) 2 plain, 
purl 3, 3 plain, purl 3, repeat from (*) to 
end of row, add 2, turn. 

6th row—Parl 5 (*) 2 plain, purl 2, 2 
plain, purl 5, repeat from (*) to end of row, 
add 2, turn. 


t 


cal-culture outlook than the girl who bas to 
—— iene 
women who sell papers on 

those who canvass from house to house and 
those who do other work of an out-door 
nature get the fresh airat least. But the 
home girl does not always succeed in obtain- 
ing the same treat. 

“* Recently we had a pupil, a girl who 
wanted to become better in shape and in 
general health. She was a home girl. 

*“ On being questioned she confessed that 
she sewed three long hours every day, 
helped in various ways and dislodged the 
dust from the bric-a-brac for an hour of the 
day and took care of the children. The re- 
mainder of the time, some six or eight hours, 
she devoted to reading. 

“She was fat, poor in complexion and 
round shouldered. She walked horribly, 
and she had indigestion. 

“ ‘The average home girl bas to overcome 
a liking for sweets anda tendency to indi- 
gestion. She has a poor figure, is inclined 
to stoop and has a distaste for fresh air an 
walking. She also has a set of brittle teeth, 
very dull hair and heavy looking eyes. 

** In addition, the home girl has to over- 
come a itendency to sleep too much. You 
see, she has many things to contend with. 
this home girl. 

** Well, her first duty must be to learn to 
walk well. To dothis she must learn to 
wear the right kind of shoes. 

“Tt is not flat shoes you want, nor high- 
heeled shoes, nor shoes with curved insteps, 
nor any other one kind of shoes. But you 
want shoes that fit your feet. Experiment 
until you find a shoe that reaches every 
part of your feet without pressing apon any 
particular joint or sensitive place. Then, 
when you have found this kind of a shoe, 
wear it. 

“ Wear different shoes on different days. 
A woman who walks a great deal and is 
always comfortable has her Monday shoes 
and her Tuesday shoes and her shoes for 
other days. She never has tired feet and 
never acorn. She wears different shoes on 
different days, with the result that the 
pressure comes always upon a different 
part of the foot. 

“The home girl need not go out to walk. 
She can take her walking exercise right in 
the house. 

“To walk properly put ona loose suit. 
Let out all your bands before you begin to 
walk. Loosen your collar. Loosen the tops 
of your shoes if they are tight. 

** Now the next thing is the right posi- 
tion. To walk properly and well, you must 
hold your head erect. To be sure you are 
holding your head as you should hold it, 
lift-a light chair and carry it on top of your 
head,. This will insure a correct carriage 


of the'tead and will develop the muscles of 


neck and arms. 
Breathe deeply as you walk. Start off 


‘wifft’a ‘firm, erect carriage. Stride along. 
Move gracefully, if youcan. And remem- 
ber that if you walk as you should walk, 
grace will stirely come to you.. Walk about 
a room like this daily and you will soon see 
Now slip 6 the good resalt. ¢ 


‘“* The home girl is looking for economica! 


exercises. I know one girl who developed 
her chest by doing stunts with the piano 
stool. She played leap frog over it, she 
jumped over it putting one foot on it, 
going over it as though she were jumping a 
hedge. 


“* Then this girl practiced a diving move- 


ment. Standing erect in the seat of a chair, 
she would put the palms of her hands to- 
gether and pretend to dive forward. She 
would lift her hands very high, touch the 
tips of the fingers together, dive forward, 
and just save herself from falling. 


‘“*Home girls and home women who are 


too fat must do these things. 


** Breathe deeply three times a day, fifty 


breaths each time. 


** Open the window, top and bottom, while 


breathing, so us to get a pure-air supply. 


“Walk five miles a day, if only around 
he centre table. March at least an hour 


around the table, making it in two instal- 
ments of half an hour each time. 


“Practice simple athletics with a light 


chair. 


* Practice diving, jumping, bending und 


stretching. 


** And finally, teach the muscles! Ascer- 


tain which are your weak muscles and 
teach them to do their work. 


“The home woman must not eat too much 


candy. She must not eat between meals. 


7th row—Purl 1, 5 plain (*) purl 2, 2 
e She must not eat too rich food. She must 
plain, purl 2, 5 plain, repeat from (*) to end get cut and exerciee after her whddie : 


of row, add 2, turn. 

8th row—Two plain, purl 5(*) 2 plain, 
purl 2, 2 plain, purl 5, repeat from (*) to 
end of row, add 2, turn. 

9th row—One plain, purl 2, 5 plain (*) 
puri 2, 2 plain, purl 2, 5 plain, repeat from 
(*) to end of row, add 2, turn. 

10th row—Purl 2, (*) 3 plain, purl 3, 3 
plain, purl 2, repeat from (*) end of row, 
add 2, turn. 

11th row—Three plain (*) purl 3, 3 plain, 
parl 3, 2 plain, repeat from (*), add 2, turn. 


And she must learn what foods agree with 
her.—N. Y. Sun. 





Prized Bits of Furniture. 
Now thet nearly all standard articles of 


antique furniture are reproduced by the 
factories, says the New York Sun, curious 
and unusual pieces are more than ever 
prized. When the owner of rich old ma- 
hogany heirlooms sees them reproduced 
line for line not only by good cabinet mak- 
ers, bat also by factories that turn out the 


12th row—Two plain, purl 2 (*), 3 plain, 
13,3 ® cheapest of stained wood furniture, she 
pur plain, purl 2, repeat from (*), add cannot help feeling that her Roca 


2, turn, 

{3th row—Purl 3, 2 plain (*), purl 4, 1 
plain, purl 4, 2 plain, repeat from (*), ald 
2, turn, 

14th row—Four plain, purl 2(*), 4 plain, 
purl 1, 4 plain, purl 2, repeat from (*), add 
2, turn. 

Continue knitting pattern in this way 
until ‘you have 90 stitches in the needle. 
Now knit pattern without increasing for 8 
inches. Now narrow 1 stitch at each side 
of needje every 34 row until there are sey- 


seem almost commonplace to all save the 
instructed in such matters. 


The factories, however, turn out only 


such articles as are likely to be really use- 
ful in modern houses. Many other articles 
of prime necessity in every well-appointed 
bouse a century ago no longer meet the 
needs of the modern householder. 


Some such articles are mere anachronisms 


in the house of today, with its elaborate 
plumbing, stationary basins, steam heat and 


enty-six stitches remaining on needle. Now | Permanent refrigerators. 


knit pattern until sleeve measures 17 inches 


What the English call a wash-hand stand 


in length. With steel needles knit 2 plain, | “24 American cabinet makers call a com- 
purl 2, for 35 rows, bind off, sew up sleeve, | @Ode washstand was an article of neces 


beginning at cuff. 
COLLAR. 


45 rows, bind off, sew to neck of sweater. 


sity a century ago, but is today purely an 
article of taste and lucury. So, too, are the 


Cast 120 stitches, knit 2 plain, purl 2 for ren or bed mounts used with old high 


The best of these articles that have come 


Finish front of sweater after facing with 
snap hooks, hooks and eyes, or buttons and —— — —2* —— 


crocheted loops. 
English Vest stitch for $5. 
Kva M. NILEs. 


The Case of the Home Girl. 





herself physically?’ asked a girl of the 


I will knit sweater in unusual in furniture. 


An almost perfect example of a commode 


washstand was bought for a trifle out on 
Long Island by a dealer, sold at a handsome 


“What can a home girl do to develop — pad in order for the new pur- 


Its slender legs ending in the original 


woman who boasts of having developed | jong brass claw feet the renovator would 


more women athletes than any other woman | have been glad to ornament with fluting, 


inthe world. ‘“‘I do not want to become an and he hinted that the article would be the | gro 


athlete, or to join a gymnasium.”’ better hinged were remo 

The teacher glanced at the well-built natn he et art thi —— 
figure and answered: “ You are too stout, preserved intact, and it now leaks 
to begin with. Before you can be devel- as it must have looked when the or 


oped you must reduce your weight. purchaser installed 
“The home girl,” the teacher went on, — itin her bedcham- 


“suffers from many things which do not ber 
affect the business girl, the society woman closet beneath pitcher 
and the girl athlete. She has what physi- ‘When titi: lat'ts dase wethington ns 
cal culture teachers might call hometis. It the slender legs upbearing a neat rectangu- 
comes from staying in the house too much. | jar box of polished mahogan 

“* The home girl may be active, but it is | might be searched in vain for such another, 


the wrong kind of activity. She eats, but | though the cabinet maker who renovated | 
she eats the wrong food. She breathes the this little treasure has recently put in order | 
washstand J 


air, but is the wrong kind of air. She lives|another commode 
in the wrong way. 
“ The home girl is worse off from a physi- 





—— pte 
mirror, ‘ : . : ¢ 





ing 
the 


freely, but are still prized by s with | w., 
sie for old-fashioned things. The| 


a taste for 


originals are now hard to find, and they | tex 
bring much better prices than reproduc- | 


tions in every way as good. 

Most of the old ones are of soft wood with 
veneer, and must have been made at small 
cost. The essential thing in the reproduc- 


tions is that they preserve the lines and 


proportions of the antique, and the repro- 
ductions most sought after must measure 
down to an inch, according to the approved 


pattern. : 
A rare and curious chair, which is seldom 
) and .rarely \found as a sound 


djat the same time, or soon after, but even 


the reproductions are now scarce. The 
chair with its wedge-shaped seat and many 
rangs looks uncomfortable, but is pleasant 
enough to sit in when properly cushioned. 

The craze for the old mirrors of the Colo- 
nial period and later is dying out, but such 
mirrors with unusual decorations still in- 
terest collectors and some householders. 
The long narrow mantel mirrors in three 
divisions with gilt frames are also still 
much in demand. 

Still another curious mirror is a circular 
concave glass sometimes found in shaving 
stands. The purpose isto furnish a magni- 
fied retiection of the face that will enable 
the man who shaves himself to make sue 
that no stray hair will escape his razor. 

Old American sea chests, such as are 
found in the little ports from Maine to the 
Gulf, are now favorite articles with house- 
wives for the stowage of linen. Even those 
quaint little toylike trunks in which the oc- 
casional seafarers of a century ago were 
wont to carry their coin are treasured now 
as jewel and ribbon boxes. 

The age of the articles is frequently 
marked by the date of the old newspapers 
used for lining. One such trunk preserved 
by a Southern family was made at Dover, 
N. H., andis lined with newspapers bear- 
ing a date of the summer of 1803. 

Great prices are paid for elaborately 
carved Italian chests, which were origin- 
ally, perhaps, strong boxes. Few have the 
original elaborate locks, but such as have 
possess additional value, though they do not 
add to the security of the chest. 

Even among articles that have frequently 
been reproduced in factory-made furniture 
there are special peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish individual pieces from similar 
articles, old or new, and such peculiarities 
give an old piece special value. The large, 
old, mahogany, sideboards, usually said to 
be of the Sheraton pattern, and probably 
misnamed, are not unusual, and are -repro-' 
duced ; but there is a decoration of feath- 
ered reeds that gives some examples a spe- 
cial value, because few of them are now 
found. 

This decoration in its perfection seems 
to grow naturalty out of the mahogany of 
which it forms part. It might easily add 
$25 or $50 to the value of an antique side- 
board. r 

It is commonly supposed that clever me- 
chanical contrivances are characteristic of 
modern rather than of antique furniture. 
But the cabinet makers of the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth century were 
often extremely ingenious in matters of 
this kind. 

There are library chairs of a century and 
a half ago that open up and show a short 
ladder for mounting the shelves. Old Eng- 
lish tables are found the tops of which when 
turned up vertically form the back of a 
settee. The simplest and most modern 
form of such an article is the kitchen settee- 
table, which is also a chest. 

These articles, made of cheap, unpainted 
wood, were common in country kitchens 
forty years ago, and are now made as a con- 
venience of the New York apartment 
kitchen. The old ones, though hardly bet- 
ter than the new, fetch pretty good prices, 
but are not often found. 

One of the oddest bits of furniture occa- 
sionally seen in modern drawing rooms, but 
probably never reproduced, embodies in its 
peculiar construction the record of a van- 
ished fashion that is said to threaten a re- 
turn. This is a large armchair, the arms of 
which stretch helplessly forward from the 
back without support in front. The chair 
was made in this fashion in order that the 
enormous hooped skirts of the fair ocou- 
pant might not be unduly cramped. When 
@ woman in hoops sat in an armchair of 
ordinary pattern she was apt to be the vie- 
tim of an em accident, but the 
other style of armchair averted scandal. 
Once enthroned in such a chair, with her 
balloon-like garment swelling all about her, 
the lady was safe from the too near approach 
of her admirers. 

Drink and Indigestion. 
As has been said, man requires a certain 





meajs. The dangerhas been exaggerated. 


skin is improved by drinking water. Lately 
much bas been said the free use of 
distilled water in p ng health and pre- 
venting the swelling of the joints from gout 
and rheumatism, both of which are due to 
improper assimilation. 

That there was ever a time when tea 










doubt not it be just as 
human they had remained 
Both retard digestion, so the 
digestion and the nerves. Do 
use tea or 
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Baste the apples two or three times aie 
process of cooking with the syrup which was | 
in the pan, and when done serve with stiffly 
whipped cream in individual dessert dishes. 


LOBSTER DRESSING, WITHOUT OIL. 
One teaspoonful mustard, half teaspoonful 


each of salt, sugar and black pepper dissolved 
in a little cold water, eleven tablespoonfuls of 

















vinegar, three of melted butter, two well beaten 
eggs; stir all together and boil until it becomes 
smooth. 


MOLASSES COOKIES. 


Take one cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
butter or good shortening. Cream them and add 
two cups of molasses and twoeggs. Dissolve 
two good-sized teaspoonfuls of soda in a little 
hot water, and fill up the cup it is in with cold 
water. Add it to the other mixture and stir 
enough flour to make a soft dough, but one that 
can be rolled out and cut into cookles. Spice to 
suit the taste. 


— 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Gold jewelry, says an authority, may be per- 
fectly cleansed by being placed for half an hour 
lp a bowl of warm water to which a generous 
quantity of ammonia has been added. Stir the 
jewelry around in the water for a moment, cover 
the bowl, and let stand. 

With ‘a vegetable cutter trim out a handful or 
more of small balis from some pears and apples. 
Cook each kind of fruit separately until tender, 
but not soft,in a light syrup. Color the pear 
balls delicately, with liquid carmine or pink 
sugar, but keep the apple balls as white as possi- 
ble. Take the fruit balls out gently with a skim- 
mer. Add to them two or three tangerine 
oranges, divided into sections, and freed from 
seeds and white skin. Add also some seeded 
and skinned grapes, a few well drained canned 
apricots, some preserved green gages (after re- 
moving the stones) some preserved cherries and 
afew blanched almonds. Cover the whole with 
a quart of lemon jelly, set it on the ice and when 
firm serve with cream. 

** I’ve found a solution of the servant problem 
in the learning of the Swedish language,” said a 
houskeeper, the other day. “I’ve taken to em 
ploying women of that nationality, and I’ve 
found that the best way to keep them is to know 
their tongue. You know those women have a 
way of coming to you as green as grass. They 
really are of no use ordinarily till you teach 
them their duties and the English language. 
Then they go where they can get better wages. 
I went through that experience several times, 
and at last my husband asked me if it wouldn’t 
be easier tolearn Swedish than to run a continu- 
ous kinde garten for teaching English. I found 
it did not take long to pick up enough words to 
say all I needed. Then, when I gotacook and 
a maid who had just landed, I used no .English 
with them. They have their Swedish friends and 
so have not tried to pick up our language. The 
result isI have had them three years, and ex- 





pect to keep them a long time—uniess they 


should marry.” 

Fruit and vegetable cups to serve salads in 
seem to be gaining in popularity. Grapefruit, 
lemon and orange skins cut into the shape of 
baskets (after the inside is taken out) are filled 
with jelly or a fruit salad. Tomatoes, beets, 
celery roots or turnips are alsoused for cups. 
The vegetable should, of course, be skinned, and, 
with the exception of tomatoes, boiled until ten- 
der, but not broken. Drain, cool, and at serving 
time fill with a salad and serve each on a bed of 
parsley, cress or a lettuce leaf. Sometimes apples 
are used for this purpose, and are nice for a rich 
compote or melange of fruit populariy called a 
salad. In using apples for “ cups” scoop out the 
inside, leaving a wall about half an inch thick. 
They may be partly cooked or not, according to 
the form of salad they contain. A melange of 
fruitin apple cases or cups should be served 
with cream. When tomatoes are used 
‘** cups” hold each tomato in boiling water an 
instant to loosen the skin, then scoop out the 
inside, leaving a thick wall. Fill with 
salad, dressed with mayonnaise or a good French 
dressing. When using celery root for a salad 
add a littie vinegar to the water you cook the 
roots in. Hollow out the inside of che root, and 
fill with a celery salad dressed with mayonnaise. 


doors until all danger of frost is over, as they 
are very sensitive to cold, but the seeds may be 
given a good start indoors. Save a number of 
empty eggshells, fill these with kitchen garden 
loam, sifted and mixed finely, and 
placein each shell a nasturtium seed that has 
been soaked in tepid water a few minutes to 
insure the seed’s germinating. Set the egg- 
shellsina pan of earth or sawdust closely to- 
gether. When transferring the tiny plants to 
their outdoor quarters the growth is not hin. 


ately inthe spot prepared for it. Shade from 
the sun for the first few days with a muslin 
awning. 








Fasbion Motes. 


e%. Judging as nearly as one may from be- 





styles, the walking-length skirt is 
an established institution for walking gowns. 
The to make all other gowns with long 


e%s Tailored gowns for dressy ‘ made 
—— just escape — Dagens This 
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silk waists trimmed in narrow insertions of Val- 


enciennes are charming. The insertion is put 
on in fancy designs, often simulating boleros, 


and the tiniest of tucks or shallow puffs are 
placed between the lines of lace. The gigot 


sleeve is usually seen on these waists, the high 
cuff being formed of rows ot insertion and silk. 
There are numberless lace waists to choose from 
already, and the indications are that these will 
be popular. It1s respectfully urged that these 
plain lace waists, when worn unlined, showing 
the corset cover, are not only immodest, but 
shockingly dowdy. The lining need be no more 
than the thinnest Japanese or India silk, or even 


a double thickness of chiffen. Something should 


always be used to conceal the umderwear and 
give some sort of body tothe lace. Of course, a 
single thickness of chiffon |s usually present, but 
this is not enough. 

e*, All the new blouses have a wide-shouldered 
effect, but not the old drooping one. The effect 
is made by plaits or tucks which lie widely over 
the sleeve tops. Where an interlining of silk is 
used the effect is easily managed. Speaking of 
interlinings, thin silk ones are worn by French 
women of taste with sheer linen and lawn 
waists. High, fitted slips in white and pale 
colored silks are kept to wear with these 
jingerie waists. It is not considered good style 
to show the neck and the lingerie. 

e*%_ For waists to wear with the three-piece 
suits the old-fashioned surah silk is highly 
recommended. It is soft and durable, and comes 
in lovely soues of changeable colors. With a 
brownd gown was worn a surah waist of brown, 
shot with a warm orange. Lt wasa very simple 
waist, plaited on the shouldersin a broad effect, 
and having a vest of the silk, over which tabs 
were buttoned with tiny gold buttons. The soft 
folded stock had a jabot of the silk, which fell 
almost to the waist, and showed the orange of 
the reverse side of the surah. 

e*, There has been a decided revival of crepe 
lately. For a time this depressing garb of mourn. 
ing was put aside by the majority of women, ex- 
cept for trimming purposes. Even then only 
narrow bands were allowed oa dresses, while 
the face veil was merely bordered with crepe. 
The bonnet or hat veil was rarely of crepe, softer 
and lighter materials being preferred. Crepe has 
come back into general use for mourning. The 
best quality is very expensive, yet, if tne mourn- 
ing Is to be of long duration, it does not pay to 
buy acheaper grade than the very best. This 
quality has marvelous wearing powers. It is 
made of pure silk, and is not stiff from its dress- 
ings, but from its natural texture. Rain or fog 
will not uncrinkle it or take o ut its stiffness. 

e*, Mourning gowns are made very simply 
indeed. Anything more incongruous than an 
elaborate toilette worn by an afflicted person 
can hardly be Imagined. Crape combines well 
with soft materials, such as cashmere, henrietta, 
crepe de chine, eolienne and others which are 
especially adapted to mourning. A very hand- 
some model gown from a well-known English 


o 
house had a long skirt of soft cashmere with & | fully inconsistent and fasc-nating character. {t's 


Many alo y day since such a cha: mi 
been written,” said the Literary Worl: 


plaited front panel of crepe. The skirt was 
trimmed all around to the knees with crepe folds 
bordering the hem and edging the crepe at the 
top. The waist had a front and surplice folds of 
crepe, and a pointed girdle of the same fabric. 
The sleeves were two puffs, with a high cuff of 
crepe. Transparent collar and cuffs of white 
organdie were meant to be worn. 

eeA cloth gown for the street had a box- 
plaited skirt trimmed with two groups of narrow 
crepe folds above the hem. Three rows of crepe 
were in each group, which were separated by a 
space of five inches. The bodice was draped 
from under the arms, and was a pointed basque 
in its effect. There wasa yoke and collar of 
black silk muslin, and a surplice with three folds 
of crepe. The same three folds made the cuffs to 
the mutton-leg sleeves. 

e%, Young women in mourning do not wear 
bonnets. Simple toques and turbans, and even 
wide hats, are perfectly good form. Crepe veils 
are worn for deepest monrning, but net bordered 
with crepe are less expeusive and generally 
more becoming. The face veil, which 1s always 
worn, is of plain Brussels net, crepe bordered. 
No other face veil is admissible on aay terms.— 
—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Bosten Budget. 
“ The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand who saith, ‘A whole I 
ed: , 


planned: 

Youth shows but half; trust God: See all, nor 
be afraid. 

“Then weloome each rebuff that turns earth’s 
smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nut sit, nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys their parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe! ” —Browning. 
“ Bebold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 

and He will dwell with them, and they shall be 


real presence of God with men; not only 
sacred altar of the Holy Com- 
; not only in hours of prayer and of 
‘uplifting, but in all the ordinary 
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arms, sometimes to the elbow, and gives a very 
broad, sloping effect to the shoulders. The 
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** that bids not sit, nor Stand, but go!» 


He can gaze into the infinit 


say, 


e future and 


** The best is yet to be.” 


the very h 
The entire un 


our of 


altered because “the tabernacle ae pve s 


with men,” and because God dw: 
men. 


{ God is 


lls With 

“ Suppose,” said Phillips Brooks, “that 
new power, some new revelation or new i 
should come into the world, which should , — 
& man’s relation to his own self, and to hi fellow 
men, and to God. Then everything would a 


forth, within whose radia 


his brethren wit! 


h their 


souls might become, 


s—let all this come, and 


ble may surely 


sacrifice for things so glorious, 


does not lose its pain, may fi 


become 


souls, and all that 
burning and gio 
through their coarse. dull bodies; and see 
*| as the dear Father and 
e*o The spring crop of lingerie waists and thin 
silk waists, to wear under stréet jackets, is in 


wing 
God 


glorious centre of the 
then the imp 


SM- 


Possible, and the self. 


While it 
nd within 


its pain g joy of which its Pain shall p 
mysteriously a part. . . . 


of the world means, for each man who 
believes in it, just these three things: 
lation to the man of his own value. 


. Christ’s redemption 


truly 
he reve. 
and of the 


value of his fellow-man, and of the dearness and 


greatness of God. The man who has . 


lespised 


himself and thought his life not worth livin 

learns that this human nature of his js ph 
of being inhabited by divinity, and sees in the 
cross of the Son of God what God thinks is the 


preciousness of his human sou!.” 


Nothing can really sadden the life that 
has learned to recognize how the taber. 
nacle of God is with men. “ Where js the 
task that terrifies the man who lives by 
Christ? Where is the discouragement over 
which he will not walk to go to the right 


which he must reach? 


You may starve 


him, but he has this inner food. You may 
darken his life, but he has this inner light. 
You may make war about him, but he has 
this peace within. You may turn the 
world into a hell, but he carries his inner 
heaven safely through its fiercest fires. He 
is like Christ himself. He has meat to eat 
that we know not of, and in the strength 
of it he overcomes at last, and is conqueror 
through his Lord. [tis possible, and may 


God make it real for all of us.”’ 


As He will,—as He does. 
real thing in the world, the most vital thing 
that can be experienced,—this perception of 
the real presence of God in the most ordi- 
nary and common-place hours of human 
affairs. Life grows richer every day and 
every year when lived in the consciousness 


of the divine presence. 


It is the most 


It becomes the 


most sympathetic and tender and respon- 


sive companionship. 


It glovifies every de- 


tail and every duty. It redeems the daily 
experiences to the eternal exaltation and 


beauty 


The Richmond, Washington. 





Popular Editions 


of New Novels. 


1, TRUTH DEXTFrkK. By Sidney McCall. 72d thou- 


sand. With frontispiece. 


12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


That this novel is as farab ve the commonplace as 
Champagne is superior to soda is evident from the 
—— rst page 

J 


ion, naturalness and 


rom the outset there 1s brightness, 


scintillating wit. 


ith ter, a sweet-souled woman, a type of all 

that is lovable, should live in literature as a sympa- 

thetic and masterly delineation of character.— Phila 
Telegraph. 


2. FROM KINGDOM TC COLONY. By Mary Dev. 
ereux. With frontispiece by Henry Sandham 
1mo. Cloth, 75 cents, 


A story of the quaint old town of Marblehead inthe 
early days of the Revolution. Wilful Mistress Dor- 


Devereux, the brave little heroine, is a delight- 
ug love story has 


3. THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. By John R. 
Carling, author of **The Viking’s Skull.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


An engrossing romance of the sturdy, wholesome 
action is never allowed to drag, 
best describes this popular novel, which captivated 


sort, in which u 
two continents. 


** It excels in interest Anthony Hope's best effort, 
said the Boston Herald. 


4. WHITE APRONS. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebel. 
lion, Virginia, 1676. By Maud Wilaer Goodwin, 
author of * The Head of a Hundred,” etc. Witb 
frontispiece by Clyde O. DeLand. 12mo. Cloth 


7d cents. 


Has the true qualities of historical romance, dra- 
matic situation and stirrivug iacident, coupled with 
accuracy and literary charm.—Philadelphia Publie 


Itis a beautiful littie story—sweet and inspiring, 
notiess than clever and true.--New York Times. 


5. A DREAM OF A THRONE. By, Charles Fiem 
ing Embree. With frontispiece by Henry Sand 
ham. 12mo. Cloth 75 cents. 

A powerful story, with constantly changing move 
ment, strong color and striking etfects.—Philatelpua 


North A 


ben vd original and dramatic. 
moun alr seems to blow thi 


Philadelphia Press. 


. The free 


rough its pages.— 


6. IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A Story of 


Today. 
cents 


By Frances Charles. 


12mo, Cloth, 1% 


78 


Has a fibrous strength of its own. The sky and 
cacti and the droughts of Arizona are stamped in o. 


. | the brain as one reads. 


out of the arid air.— The Nation. 
7 WITHOUT DOGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz 
author of “ Quo Vadis,” “ With Fire and Sword.’ 
ete. l2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A buman document read in the light of a great in 


The characters loom forcibly 


eals a most remarkable order of gevius. . . - 
The book is intellectu- 


Is intensely human. 


ally a masterpiece and throughout entertains.—/’!/4- 
delphia Telegraph. 


8. A DETACHED PIRATE. The Romance of (4) 
Vandeleur. By Helen Mi cete. With froutis- 
piece by I. H. Caliga. 12m. Cloth, 75 cents. 


he self-styled 
Acherming Younes English woman is the se Fee 


ercareer on both side 


H 
ited by herself in a series of letters 
to her * — friend.” we foliow with interest, and 
regret when we find “ The End ” at the bottom of the 
Page.—The Outlook. 


9 KISMET. By Julia Fletcher (George Flemlus 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is a charm 


looked it — 2 
t. ⸗ 


book. I have read it twice, and 
; and I wish I had it all new °° 

it is so fresh and sweet and ')- 

9 dialegue is so natural 4) 


sit 
Sri elt 
80 poetic.—L.xrtract froma letter. 


10. A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. With some 
account of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and !'s 
Colony onthe Detroit. By Mary Catherine (row 
ley. With frontispiece by Clyde 0. De Laud 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

, Vivid romance, 

and has with on t e social ati 08. 

Jere of the time, as well as the spirit of adven 

was in the air.—Srooklyn Lagie. 


ll. THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE KING; or, T° 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 3” 


The author has 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


barm , sweetness. native poesy. 
like a man of feeling for page 


—— — 


edged, and the de— 


He 


pine Hs ag his English is al ways clear ‘and so 
Chicago Evening Post. 


12, WITH FIRE AND 8WORD. By Henryk “i” 
kiewicz, author of “ Quo Vadis,” etc. Translates 
from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustra'c® 
13mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


the best book ofthis famous author. 
Tribune sa a that “ the on! 
— eee eengee, 
8 
ofthe Three Musketeers ’ 


BAR . By Henriett 
13. A MAID OF HARBOR. By Ahr 


h 


The 


modern romatce 
re, sprightlines>s 
and absorbing i 
of Dumas. 


tta G. 


Rowe. With frontispiece by Ellen W. 


lgmo, 75 cents. — ery life 
Rowe writes of the country ° 
and diarect with 
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Poetry. 








;HE SECOND VINTAGE. 
How may I think you false, Dear, 
‘iow ean I think you light, 
om once ’t was rapture to be near, 
ir souls had such clear sight? 


what was once so true, Dear, 

now aby change indeed? 

.. off, then dread the chill-eyed fear 
hat makes my faint heart bleed. 


ean I free this anguish— 

ald this contempt right scope? 
love can never languish, 
hough it lose all hope! 


rage and scorn within me 

cre tumult through my brain. 

» eyes on mine look strangely; 
soul is fieree with pain. 


+ doubting love is treason. 
w rend some veil away? 
, find the gnawing reason 
nat frets our old love’s sway? 


tin very weakness 

robe the secret truth. 

e my pain with meekness, 
ir my breast with ruth. 


Love's dear look, mere Pity’s— 
Crave, kind torture?—No! 
‘igh were once our blisses: 
irink my tears,—and go! 


all that God-sent wine, Dear, 
souls quaffed, fearfully, 

dve anew with thine, Dear, 

one, triumphantly!— 


, victor shall I say, Dear, 
Who wins, whate’er the cost?— 
» 1 bleeds his heart away, Dear, 
Kor the human comfort lost! 
ROBERT IPpHYS EVERETT. 
- >_> 
FOLKS IN BUTS. 
th’ world is full o’ ruts, my boy, some shaller 


an’ some deep; ‘ 
rut is full o’ folks, as high as they can 


I 








An’ ev'ry 
heap. 

Fach one 

at his fate, 

‘wishin’ he had got his chance before it was 


too late. 


they lay it all on some one else or say t’ was just 
their !ucK— : 
They never onct consider that ’t was caused by 


ack o’ pluck. 
pere’s th’ word of one that’s lived clean 


through, from soup t’ nuts: 
Lord dou’t send no derricks ’round to h’ist 
s people out 0’ ruts. 

Hue folks has stayed inruts until they didn’t 
ke th’ place, 

rhen serambled bravely to th’ road an’ entered 
nth’ race. 

1s has always found a hand held out for 


that’s grovellin’ in th’ ditch is growlin’ 


AD 


Bit 


Sich one 
them t’ grab 

»’ eling to till they’d lost the move peculiar to 
a crab, 

t only them that helps themselves an’ tried 
fer better things 

Will ever see th’ helpin’? hand t’? which each 


A 
A 


Bu 


climber clings. 


This here’s the hard, plain, solemn facks, with- 
out no ifs or buts 
rh’ Lord don’t send no derricks ’round ’t h’ist 
—Baltimore American. 


folks out o’ ruts. 
- — —— 
IN MWY DREAMS. 
1) my dreams I often hear them, hear the far off 
voices calling 
Krom the hillside, from the red road, from the 
rolling waste of plain, 
ve you left us altogether? (some one told us 
in the township) 
lsitreally true, old fellow, you will not come 
back again? 





I 


i my dreams I often see them, see the shadow 


people waiting 

in the hillside, on the red road, on the rolling 
waste of plain; 

And my lips would fain give answer something 

hopeful, if not certain, ’ 

But a mocking spirit whispers, “ You shall not 
return again.” 


inmy dreams I often see it, see the dear old 
shanty standing, 
With the briar scented breezes playing round 
the open door; 
Nothing great, nor grand, nor gaudy, but a quaint 
old wooden building, 
just a kind of way back tavern and a sort of 
way Dack store. 


And | often hear the voices of the sturdy station 
children, 
Kind of litte shadow children in the middle of 
the road; 
And | guess that they are waiting for the team- 
ster and his wagon, 
And the dear old loony bullocks with the 
precious border load. 


Shadow plains roll out before me with a mob of 
cattle charging, 
And I hear the yelping brindle as he turns 
them on the rise; 
And, anon, a shadow figure by the old slip panel 
waiting, 
And I note the look of longing and the sorrow 
in her eyes. 


Must the dreamer go on dreaming what the 
fickle goddess pictures? 
Must he wake to find the vision all too seldom 
whatit seems? 
Gud! who fashioned all things perfect, grant 
that one day you may find me 
Sleeping somewhere in the ranges with the 


shadows of my dreams. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





>> 
ORCHARD LANDS OF LONG AGO. 
rhe orchard lands of long ago! 


0 drowsy winds, awake and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be! 
Blow back again the grassy ways, 
© truant feet, and lift the haze 

Of happy summer from the trees 
hat trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
Che orchard lands of long ago! 


Blow back the melody that slips 

In lazy laughter from the lips 

Chat marvel must that any kiss 

ls sweeter than the apple is. 

Blow back the twitter of the birds, 

rhe lisp, the thrills, and the words 

Of merriment that found the shine 

Of summer time a glorious wine, 

hat drenched the leaves that loved it so 
in orchard lands of long ago. 


'memory! Alight and sing 
Where rosy-bellied pippins cling, 
\nd golden russets glint and gleam 
(sin the old Arabian dream— 

he fruits of that enchanted tree 
Che glad Aladdin robbed for me! 
\nd drowsy winds, awake and fan 
My blood as when it overran 

\ heart ripe as the apples grow, 

in orchard lands of long ago! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





THE GOAT. 
Che goat is an amusing beast, 
On circus posters nursed; 
His head is the butt end of him— 
He travels butt end first. 
Tis true he feedeth on tin cans 
And other bric-a-brac, 
And wears a bored expression, 
And eternally says: “ Ba-al”’ 


When he has quit this world of sin, 
Eternally stopped buttin’ 

We greet him in our dining room— 
He comes disguised as mutton; 

He has the cutest little tail, 

_ A set of horns, also; 

They’re each at different ends of him— 
At the butt ends, you know. 


1 would not care ta meet a goat 
And pat it*on the head; 

1 hate trained nurses all the while 
Tiptoeing round my bed; 

My father and my mother, too— 
It worrles them like sin; 

A goat’s the impolitest beast— 

He’s always butting in. 


‘*Willlamson’s insomaia.”’ 

Williamson always complained that he wasa 
bad sleeper. In his babyhood the tendency ex- 
hibited itself in the shape of a fondness for exer- 
cise between the heurs of one and four o'clock 
in the morning. As he grew older the somnoient 
characteristics of the normal boy were noticeable 
by their absence. The sound of rain on the roof, 
a creaking door, the thought of tomorrow's ex- 
—— could banish from him all possibility 

eep. j 

Mrs. Williamson’s first important lesson in her 
married life concerned the sacredness of Wil- 
liamson’s slumbers. A mother-in-law, three 
sisters-in-law and a maiden aunt of her hus- 
band’s all united to impress on her mind that if 
Charlie once fell asleep nothing short of a do- 
mestic tragedy was an excuse for awakening 
him. His oversleeping in the morning was to be 
hailed with thankfulness, as a partial atonement 
for the sufferings of a wakeful night. All of 
whicu Mrs. Williamson took to heart as in duty 
bound. F 

Williamson, junior, however, did not prove as 
tractable a pupil as his mother. Considering his 
inches, he had an extraordinary amount of self- 
assurance, and his bump of reverence seemed 
totally undeveloped. Ifhefeltin the mood for 
roaring he roared regardless of the hour or 
whose slumbers he disturbed. The room chosen 
for the’nursery was as remote as;.possible from 
Williamson’s sleeping room, and here Mrs. Will- 
lamson spent many an hoor of the night in an 
effort to render the outcries_ of her son and heir 
inaudible to her husband. 

But one time when Williamson junior was cut- 
ting his first teeth his mother had been up with 
him for three successive nights. Then William- 
son made a proposition that would have aston- 
ished his mother and, sisters_and the, maiden 
aunt. 

Looking across the table at his wife’s pretty, 
tired face, the dark lines of weariness giving a 
new luster to her eyes, he said, firmly: “ Kitty, 
you look worn out. Tonight you must get a 
good sleep. I will look after the baby.” 

Mrs. Williamson gasped. “ Why, Charlie, you 
won’t sleep at all. The time you usually go to 
sleep is just his hour for starting in.” 

“T can stand it for one night,” said William- 
son. Then he added with a martyr-like air," 1 
sleep so little anyway that I might as well turn 
my wakefulness to some account.” 

The prospect of oue night of undisturbed sleep 
was too tempting to be resisted. Mrs. William- 
son yielded with ecstatic gratitude. She retired 
early that evening, having first inducted her 
husband into the chief mysteries connected _ with 
the care of an infant. 

It seemed to her that she had hardly fallen 
asleep when she was aroused by the vigorcus 
lamentations of her offspring. Her first impulse 
was to go to her busbDand’s assistance, but she 
heroically suppressed it. She would not spoil 
his sacrifice. She fell asleep again, her mind full 
of images of Williamson heating milk and walk- 
ing the floor and crooning lullabies under his 
breath to the red, wriggling piece of humanity 
who seemed on such occasions a prey to the most 
bitter cynicism. Occas‘onally through the night 
she was awakened by the baby’s cries, but ,each 
time she sunk to sleep, with the delicious con- 
sciousness that Charlie was doing everything 
necessary. 

The sun was high next morning when William- 
son bolted into his wife’s room, watch in hand. 
‘“* What time have you, Kitty? My, watch seems 
to be off.”’ 

“ Why, it’s nine o’clock,” gasped Mrs. William. 
son. “ You’ve overslept.” Then, with com- 
miserating tenderness. ‘‘I suppose you were 
so worn out, puor boy, that when he gave youa 
chance you just slept, regardless of everything.” 

Williamson looked sheepish. * To tell the 
truth, I never remember having had a better 
sleep,” he said. “ I wasina tranqull mood and 
the little fellow seemed to feel it. He never 
made a sound all night.” 

**Charlie Williamson!”’ shrieked his wife. 
“Do you mean to, say that you never heard that 
poor child? Didn’t you even feed him?” 

She was answered by Williamson’s guilty 
silence. Then, as she realized the astonishing 
truth she gave herself up to helpless laughter. 

The cure was two-fold. Williamson, junior,was 
a baby of discrimation, and that long night in 
which his appeals had been ignored was enough 
to teach himalesson. Williamson, senor, after 
this episode, found it embarrassing to say much 
about his insomnia. Singular to say, his insom- 
nia retaliated py leaving him to his own re- 
sources. At last accounts Williamson was sleep- 
ing very much like other people. But since tie 
night he took care of the baby Mrs. Williamson 
has never trusted him with the care of that pre- 
cious infant.—Chicago News. 


Douth’s Department. 


PLEASURES OF WINTER. 
When the wintry sun has vanished 
From his path adown the skies, 
And the sleety branches rattle, 
And the rising night wind crics, 
’T is the time when home is brightest, 
In the rosy firelight’s glow; 
When within, the cheer of winter, 
And without, the drifting snow. 


When the storm king sways his scepter, 
Summons forth his mighty host 
With a sound as of the surging 
Of the waves upon the coast, © 
Then It is that shadows waver 
As the dying log burns low; 
All within, the cheer of winter, 
And without, the drifting snow. 


Though old earth a spotless mantle 
Of the deepest winter wears, 
Though each window pane is frosted, 
And each twig a diamond bears, 
On the hearth the flames are leaping 
From the North the wild winds blow; 
Then within, the cheer of winter, 
And without, the drifting snow. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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_His Prayer. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, the authoress, says 
Harper’s Weekly, tells of the tribulations of a 
friend in New York, who-is the mother of a 
particularly mischievous boy of some seven 
years. : 

‘One evening recently,” says Mrs. Atherton, 
‘when the mother was getting the boy ready 
for bed after what she termed ‘a day of unmiti- 
gated outrageousness’ on the part of her hope- 
ful, she said to him: 

*“*Now when you say your prayers tonight, 
Richard, remember to ask God to make you & 
better boy. You have certainly been bad 
today.’” 

Accordingly the youngster began his petitions 
to the Almighty in the usual form. Before clos- 
ing with the customary “ Amen,” he added: 

“ and please, God, make me a better boy.” 
Then he paused a moment, und, to the utter 
consternation of the longsuffering mother, he 
concluded his prayer with unabated gravity: 
“Nevertheless, not my will, oh, Lord, but 
Thine be done.” 





On the Trail of the Kangaroo. 


Hunting the kangaroo is a decidedly dan- 
gerous sport. It requires a man or woman who 
has a good nerve, nice hands, a fine eye and all 
those essentials required of one who has to ride 
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tion.—Sports of the Times. 





habits. They no longer sleep a great part of the 
winter away, as is natural to them in this lati- 
tude. As their usual partial depedence upon a 
state of semi-torpor to protect them from the. 
effects of the cold is broken np, it may be that 
they suffer a good deal from the temperature of 
such nights as these. 

To determine whether all the public pam- 
pering of the park squirrels is good for them, or 
whether they are being cut off in their prime by 
a not sufficiently simple life, the park authorities 
are going to take a census of the littie animals 
and keep track of them. The squirrels are 
certalniy getting peanuts by the bushel. Some 
of them have grown so critical that they refuse 
to accept single nuts, and insist upon having 
access to the bag in order that they may make 
their choice. Others scorn peanuts altogether, 
and search the pockets for candy and other 
dainties. 

They have grown tame even beyond squirrel 
precedent. Experience has made some of them 
shy of children, and especially of boys of about 
the age of twelve, but elderly gentlemen of ben- 
evolent appearance have been seen decorated 
with as many as five squirrels at once. It will 
certainly be surprising if the squirrel census 
should indicate that present conditions are un- 
favorable to them, for they swarmin apparently 
increasing numbers, and are all plump and lus- 
trous. 

There isan impression that squirrels are hurt- 
ful to tree vegetation and destructive to birds. 
In their wild state they certainly are, for they 
nip off buds in winter and ravage birds’ nests in 
spring. But our park squirrels are so well fed 
that they have little occasion to engage in either 
of these forms of depredation.—N. Y. Mail. 
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A Recompense. 

Young Edward, aged six, was quite tired of 
staying in the house. His mother was ill and 
had tried to keep himinthe room with her be. 
cause her room was warmer than his playroom, 
but his toys were all in the playroom and he be- 
came restless to go to them. 

“‘Good-by, mamma,” he said, ‘I will come 
back in a thousand years.” 

“TI will be dead and buried by that time, son.” 

The little fellow stopped a moment with his 
hand upon the door, and thinking of the Creed 
he replied: 

‘* Never mind, mamma, you will rose again.”— 
M. E.C., in Lippincott’s. 
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Balls that Boys Toss. 


The number of baseballs made every day at 
the present time in the United States is about 
ten thousand. There are four large mapufacto- 
ries,—one in New York, one in Philadelphia, one 
in Bridgeport, Ct., aud one in Attica, Mass. The 
process by which the best quality league ball is 
made is interesting. All the work is done by 
hand, machines having been tried repeatedly 
without permanent success. The centre of a 
best league ball is of solid rubber. Around this 
1s wound about thiee ounces of Shaker yarn of 
the best quality, dampened. Then a covering of 
horse hide is put on. This completes what is 
termed the first finish. Then the ball is wound 
tightly with an ounce of the yarn, which js again 
wound with camel’s hair to make it of a uniform 
smoothness. Overthis is put the final covering 
of carefully selected horse hide. The rubber 
ball, which forms the centre of all baseballs, is 
imported from Germany.—Golden Days. 


~ ‘Brilliants. 


The Bible? That’s the Book. The Book indeed, 
The Book of Books, 
On which who looks, 
As he should do, aright, shall never need 
Wish for a better light 
To guide him in the night. : 
—George Herbert. 


O wondrous world within a world, how beautiful 














x thou art; 


What high desire, what holy fire lie glowing at 
thy heart. 

What beauty like the silent stars, hangs ever 
o’er thy brow: 

Wtat youth as old as Paradise, springs deathless 
in thee now. 


The world without is blind to thee, thou world of 
the within; 

Yet through the years thy saints and seers its 
oracles have been. 

Still trust them with thy prophecies; still through 
them breathe thy breath, 

Till Honor biossom from the dust, and Life 


spring out of death. 
—Mary A. Lathbury. 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower fieids of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 

—J.G. Whittier. 


A rose to living is more 

Than is wreaths to the dead. 
In filling love’s infinite store 

A rose to tre living is m»re, 

If graciously given before 

The hungering spirit is fled, 

A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 

—Nixon Waterman. 


Gems of Thought. ; 


.--eLive and help live. Seek the truth and 
shine it out —J. D. McFaden. 

.-..Beautiful is the activity which works for 
good, and beautiful the stillness which waits 














ert Collyer. 
—— — to or to wee when. we 
cannot act, is acceptable to God. A disappoint 
meat, a contradiction, s harsh wor received 
and endured as in his presence, is worth more 
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...- FA place where God has placed 
Show your fitness for it and your — 
in it. You might prefer a change, but God keeps 
you in it for some wise purpose, and if you make 
the best of it, he will be glorified and you will be 
plest.—The Presbyterian. 


~ Historical. 


-——The_ oldest clock in England that is in 
working order is in the cathedral at Peterbor- 
ough. It was made by a monk in 1320. 

—The first life insurance policy of which the 
details are on record, says, World’s Work, re- 
sulted ia a lawsuit. William Gybbons insured 
himself on June 15, 1583, for £383 dying in 
‘twelve months; he did die on May ast the next 
year—and the disgusted underwriters (the com- 
pany of those days) contested paymentfon the 
plea that he had lived twelve months of twenty- 
eightdays each. 

——When Benjamin Franklin first took the 
coach from Philadelphia to New York he spent 
four days on the journey. He tells us that as 
the old driver jogged along he spent his time 
knitting stockings. Two stage coaches and 
eigat horses sufficed for all the commerce that 
was then carried between Boston and New York 
and in winter the journey occupied a week. If 
sage old Ben could return, how amazed he would 
be at things as they are. 

——Rélie hunters are fast breaking to pieces 
the headstone of Euoch Crosby, the original 
Harvey Birch of Cooper’s “Spy,” and the most 
famous secret military agent in American his- 
tory who for any length of time followed the 
career of aspy. His grave is in the old !Gilead 
Cemetery at Carmel, Putnam Co., N. Y., where 
it is constantly visited by sightseers. A high 
iron fence placed sround the grave would not be 
costly, but it would prevent the beadstone and 
his wife’s from the destruction which is sure to 
be their fate in a very sbort time. 

~-——When people are at enmity itis very com- 
mon to call the hated one harsh names. The 
Dutch were no exception tothe rest of mankind in 
this respect, and they used a word from their lan- 
guage which is very expressive,“ janker.” This 
word, pronounced “ yanker ” (j like y), meant a 
howler, yelper or squaller, and used in derision 
it meant “ howling cur.” Thus the New Eng- 
landers became to the Dutcb “ Yankers,” or, as 
{t became corrupted, Yankees, and the name has 
stuck to them not only, but to the whole people 
of the United States.—Four Track News. 

——In the civil war the South, according to the 
Magazine of History, had thousands of active 
sympathizers in Scotland. A certain shipyard 
on the Clyde river, of that country, turned out 
forty-five cruisers for the Confederate States be- 
tween 1861 and 1865, a fact which pleased all 
Scotland. Forty of these cruisers had not been 
launched and gone far to sea before they were 
seized.or nearly destroyed hy Union vessels on 
the lookout. So regularly did this happen that 
both continents were amazed. The secret seems 
to be explained after many years. One Michael 
Oairney, now dead, then kept a lodying house in 
Glasgow. He, it is represented, was a secret 
agent for the American Government who in- 
formed the Lincoln Administration just where 
and when to have cruisersin readiness to seize 
those intended to sail under the Confederate 
flag. Claiming that her husband was never paid 
for his services, his widow, Mrs. Mary Cairney, 
is now in this country, asking for $30,000 from 
the United States. Her claim is a very just one. 




















Motes and Queries. 





holds fast through defeat. It is standing firm for 
& cause and winning by an immovable fortitude. 


torture or death. “In your patience” 


word for Christians in every age. The days of 
persecution have passed, but we live in times 
which try men’s souls. Through the faith and 
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reformation times, we have gained reli 
dom. But to bea Christian, still moma 
lese of intellectual martyrdom and always 
crucifixion of the flesh, a contention with hum 
selfishness, and the opposition of the 
or natural mind, which derides as silly 
dreams the faiths of the unseen’ and eter- 
nal. All these combine to .form: an intellect- 
ual arena, in which the faith of the Chris- 
tian is put to the severest test. It is not a 
Colosseum, where he is butchered to make a 
Roman holiday, but it is an arena in which a filp- 
pant, literary dilettanteism sometimes amuses 
itself by making sport of sacred things. There 
is a more earnest criticism which, seeking truth, 
subjects the authority, the Sacred Books, the 
Institutions and Creeds of Christendom to merci- 
less examination. The Colosseum served its pur- 
pose, and the more refined methods of modern 
times have their Divine uses, too. There is noth- 
ing to fear, now, for Christ’s truth, any more 
than in the day when He said to the disciples, 
“ they shall lay their hands on you and pers- 
cute you—and it shall turn to you fora testi- 
mony.” 

It is in the nature of Christianity that it should 
be opposed and tried and often crucitied. This 
age of free thought, making many books general 
reading and a sensational press is tempestuous 
in its wild warring of theories and opinions. 
Christianity is a subject of interest, and there is 
not a day that the Athenian mind which “ spends 
its time in nothing else but to see or hear some 
new thing” may not enjoy a new and startling 
sensation. “ The old faith is all a mistake,” says 
one, “and should be merged into xstheticism. 
The true religion of Christis devotion -to art, 
literature, poetry and music.” “ Paul teaches 
another doctrine than that of Christ,” cries 
another, “which is true?” “The Ten Com- 
mandments are quite imperfect,” writes another, 
‘and should be amended by a few rules,” which 
the writer proposes toadd. “The giver of the 
Law made a mistake,” suggests another, “ and 
should have put the Commandment to “love 
your neighbor as yourself before the Command 
to love God.’ The Christian who has no 
stronger reason for his faith than inherited 
opinions is quite likely to yield before the strife 
of tongues and go completely adrift. The wise 
man will rememver that wild theories are not 
proved facts and hold fast where he is until 
something ts proved. Our Lord has forewarned 
us that by patience we must gain our souls. 

Rut we must not confound patience with ob 
stinacy. There may be a dogged holding fast to 
opinions, which advancing knowledge proves 
erroneous. We are charged “to prove all 
things” and ** hold fast that which is good.” To 
hold fast against reasonis to stultifty our moral 
and intellectual being. There must be a reason 
for patience. It must be rooted tn a strong con- 
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ATLANTIC WAVES. “T.”: The size of the 
Atlantic waves has been careful!y measured for 
the Washington hydrographic bureau. In height 
the waves usually average about thirty feet, but 
in rough weather they attain from forty to forty- 
eight feet. During storms they are often from 
five hundred to six hundred feet long and Iast 
ten or eleven seconds, while the longest yet 
known measured half a mile, and did not spend 
itself for twenty-three seconds. 

JOURNALISM IN JAPAN.—K.”: Among 
other Western ideas, Japan has, of course, 
adoptedithe newspaper. Howiguickly her press 
materialized one may gather from the fact that, 
although the first Japanese “ daily ” appeared so 
recently as 1872, by 1890 there were already 716 
papers of one kind or another in Japan, with a 
totul circulation of well over two million copies. 
By now these figures must be well on the way 
toward being doubled, esbecially if we include 
the“ war specials.” It must be remembered 
that the cost of both paper and labor are very 


lon an First WATCH.—“Danton”: There is 
uncertainty as to when the portable watch, as 
we understand it today, cameinto use. It was 
ly at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Queen Elizabeth of England owned a large num- 
ber of watches. Mary Queen of Scots was the 
possessor of a skull-shaped watch. In fact, the 
“ death’s-head” pattern was at that time much 
in vogue. Endless were the styles, for there 
were watches shaped like books, pears, butter- 
flies and tulips. The Nuremberg egg was a 
special shape and was first made in 1600. Those 
queer shapes of watches prevented their finding 
a place iu the pocket. When was the fob first 
used in the dress of man? The German of fob is 
“fuppe” and it is believed that it came from 
England. This conjecture’ is strengthened by 
the fact that a short “fob” chain attached to a 
watch of Oliver Cornweil’s in the British museum 
is, in point of date, the first appendage of the 
kind known. The watch is a small oval onein a 
silver case and was made about 1625. 
Coryricut.— L. N.”: In the United States 
it endures for twenty-five years from first pubii- 


first publication for the life of the author, or of 
the survivor of two or more joint authors, and 
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Sermon Preached in St. Paul’s, Boston, 
Jan. 15, 1905. 


BY BISHOP THOMAS A. JAGGAR. 
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viction. The husbandman “ waiteth long for the 
fruits of the earth.” He has faith that the seed 
he has sown will spring and grow up—“ man 
knoweth not how.” His faith has a reason in the 
uniform experience of invisible life-forces work- 
ing through soil and seed. There isa reason 
like that for patience through all opposition, all 
undermining of the Bible, all the indifference, 
the evils and the threatenings against Christian- 


ity. 

We stand for a Life, and not merely for a Book 
system or form of ecclesiastical authority. This 
was the reason which our Lord gave to His dis- 
ciples and made it the strong motive for endur- 
ance—“ ye shali gain your lives.” The soul and 
life are always one in the thought of Jesus Christ. 
The were physicat life He estimates as a phase 
of our possible being. The man who lives to 
save that, He says, shall lose life in the larger, 
fuller, Divine sense; but he that will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it. The soul is the breath 
of God in us, by whose inspiration we may ab- 
sorb the life eternal and be superior to the limita- 
ticns of flesh and the death ofithe body. 

To seek to save our own souls fs not that 
“heroism ” sneered at by Carlyle, which has in 
view the salvation of ourselves from some eter- 
nity of torment hereafter and the gaining of a 
material Heaven. Itis a heroism which seeks 
to save from the world’s moral evil the Divinest 
life possible for us, an‘1to live it (with a proper 
self-respect) for ourselves as individuals and for 
the world through and by our personal selves. 
For the disciples, Christ’s words, “ye shall guin 
your souls ” meant “ ye shall prove your right to 
be as Christians.” They did prove it—some of 
them by martyrdom, all of them by lives, which 
survived as spiritual forces in literature and his- 


tory. 

“Here, then, isthe fundamental reason for pa 
tlence. The truth in which we are charged to- 
hold fast is “Spirit and Life.” No passing 
phases of the worid-power in its eombinations of 
materialistic selfishness of scientific criticism 
can possibly destroy it. They tried to destroy 
Jesus Christ and He lived triumphantly through 
and by means of the Cross and * is alive forever- 
more” in the hearts of all who have trusted 
Him. Heiscoming nearerin all true hearts that 
have learned the secret of sonship with the Eter- 
nal*Father through Him. You cannot stay or 
argue down the influence of a life like that of St. 
Peter or Paul or John, or a Chrysostom, an Au- 
gustine, a Bernard, a Phillips Brooks, and a 


The life lives on in every soul that is planted 
into the same faith, and is its own constant 
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ments of the soul’s life are faith, hope and lovet 
Faith endures as seeing Him who is invisible— 
hope, with patience waits for that which doth 
not yet appear—love bears with the world’s self- 
ishness,—“ sugereth long and is kind.” The 
natural mind of every day is against these. “ To 
trust, hope or love anything outside of my ewn 
y 
Dersonal self-interest and pleasure,” says the 
average man, “is idle dreaming.” He knows 
that he Is capable of something better, but he 
chooses to grub, and does not realize that while 
he Is grubbing like a mole in the dark earth, the 
capacity forthe life of God in his ‘soul is dying 
outofhim. He does not like to be alone with 
bimself, and when he is forced to be, he tries to 
stupify or divert his thoughts. No soul is at 
harmony with itself and the world until it is 
poised in God and that poise is patience,—the 
patience of faith, the patience of hope, the pa- 
tience of love. 

The earthly-minded skeptic is an abhormity— 
he has no root, but “ sprawis, lying fike an up- 
rooted plant which belongs to nothing, can at- 
tach itself to nothing and gapesfor any chance 
drop of rain to moisten its fast withering root- 
lets.”” The soul that has found its way to the 
heart of God has found its element and there it 
sings and wings—hoping and loving and living in 
the upperatmosphere where no crash of thun- 
der-storm or rocking of the earthquake can 
silence its song. 

In that element the Christian character is 
formed. The beautiful souls in every age have 
been the patient souls—the pure gold is the gold 
tried inthe furnace. The elect souls, who stane 
complete at last before the throne of God, are 
they who have “come out of great tribulation.” 
Many a strong, rugged man who has resisted 
every argument for Christianity has been com 
pletely subdued by the patience of suffering wife 
or child. {think of such a man who sneered at 
his wife’s church-going and religion, but when 
patient eyes looked their last loving, beseeching 
look into his, he gave way and over her grave de- 
voted himself to her Christ. 

I have only been able to suggest the Saviour’s 
thought. We have need of patience because we 
stand for a Life—and that Life can only be 
proved by standing firm in it, and, as itis a Life 
which the worid needs for its uplifting, it is hero- 
ism to persist in it and proclaim it, even unto 
death. 

This age demands a heroism for the soul’s life. 
Itisin many respects a weak, cowardly, effem- 
inate age. Our young men, as a class, have no 
fine heroism for anything that demands moral 
courage. They have courage occasionally for’ 
brute disorder, but they lack moral earnestness. 
They are fiilppant, conceited, »ad sometimes 
seem to be satisfied with being merely pretty. 
They are ready to lend their voices to any popu- 
lar cry which suits their inclinations, their in- 
terests or their special studies. They deny 
truths at the dictate of their prejudices or mere 
fashion which they are not manly enough in men- 
tal vigor to examine. They fling out opinions 
which are not convictions and think they are 
wise. They accept theories at second hand and 
swallow them whole because they like them and 
not because they have proved them and found 
them safe, good and true. 

Even in the Pulpit we seem to have men with- 
out heart or purpose in their work. Sacred 
truths are trified with, and diluted and sweet- 
ened and weakened until there is nothing left 
but a watery solution colored with the preach- 
er’s own peculiar learning. We cannot expect 
the community to respect the Pulpit if the men 
who occupy it have po real message, and do not 
seem to believe what they preach,if even they 
preach anything positive at all. People are 
weary of having public teachers tell them what 
they don’t believe. If there is nothing positive in 
Christianity we had better give it up, and those 
who preach it find something better to do than 
weakly apologize for a system which they only 
half believe, or perhaps have not begun to know 
in their hearts. I fully agree with the author 
of * The Religion of a Literary Man” in the 
statement that “the showy resuits of modern 
science have flattered us into 'he idea that, after 
all, man can by searchiug find out God, that the 
riddle of the Universe is one which his mind is 
capable of solving—whereas it is a riddle that 
can only be solved by giving itup.” “ To think 
less and feel more is the one cure,” he adds, “ for 
modern doubt.”” We need more Elijahs in these 
days who shall say to the people “ It the Lord be 
God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow him! ’’ 
The attempt to dance attendance upon both is 
preposterous and silly. We need more Ezekiels, 
who shall voice Christ’s message in the words 
“{ have no pleasure in the death cf him that 
dieth, saith the Lord, wherefore turn yourselves 
and live ye!” 

It is a matter of spiritual life or spiritual 
death. I am not an vid-fashioned theologian, 
croaking out the old alarms. Our most advanced 
thought along the lines of Psychical Kesearch is 
suggesting some solemn considerations. This 
Research investigates with scientific accuracy 
that wide range of obscure, but wonderful pow- 
ers included within the mysterious thing we call 
ourself.— Professor Barrett of the Royal Cullege 
of Science, Dublin, in his recent address as presi- 
dent of the Society of Pscychical Rasearch, uses 
these words: “ Whatever view we take of medi- 
ums and mediumship, the records of these mani- 
festations give us the impression of a truncated 
personality; the dwindling remnant of a life, 
rather than of a fuller, larger life. Hence, while 
in my opinion Psychical Research does show us 
that intelligence does exist in the unseen, and 
personality can survive the shock of death, we 
must not confuse mere and perhaps temporary 
survival after death with that higher and more 
expanded life which wé desire and mean by im- 
mortality, and the attainment of which, what- 
ever be our creed, Is only to be won through the 
process of the Cross.” 

Truly scientific research is dreaming very far 
out into the realm where Christ went long be- 
fore and gave back the thrilling word: “ He 
that hath the Son hath life, and he, that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.”’ 

1 call men and women, therefore, to heroism 
for the soul’s life. ‘In your patience win sour 
souls ’’—stand firm for faith and hope and love. 
If rightness before the Eternal Searcher 
hearts (and not merely before your superfic 
society standards) means anything—if ope 
through palo, work, trial and death means cheer 
and salvation from despair—if the sympathy of 
God for human need, voicing itself in human 
sympathies and deeds of kindness, is a real 
Gospel—if to persist through death in a 
society of souls elected through faith and 
patience and progressing eternally through 
light ahd life to fullness of joy in God’s 

has apy attraction for you—and 
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+ \ Che Horse. 


How to Feed. 

On Sundays and holidays, or at other times 
when the horses are not at work, there 
should be a reduction in the amount of feed 
given. Some horse owners on these occa- 
sions limit the amount of grain fed or take 
it away altogether. This is not to be com- 
mended. A slight reduction should be made 
in both hay and grain, and this can be done 
in such a way that the horse wil! not realize 
it. ln this connection, I quote from Bulle- 
tin No. 77, from the Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion on “‘ Horse Feeding.”” “ From these 
experiments it is apparent that even under 





strenuous work the desired results in horse 
feeding can be obtained with much less hay 
than is usually fed; and consequently to 


the financial gain of the feeder. It is folly 
to claim that a horse will not eat more than 
necessary if allowed the liberty of the stack 
and grain bin.”’ 
The argument is sometimes made that a 
horse under natural conditions, on pasture, 
never eats more than is necessary, and that 
under these conditions he is never subject 
to digestive disorders. While this is un- 
doubtedly true, it must be kept in mind 
that as soon as we stablea horse and re- 
quire work of him, we have taken him away 
from his natural conditions and placed him 
under unnatural environments. Thousands 
of dollars and many valuable horses could 
be saved, annually, if the amount of coarse 
fodder fed horses could be reduced one- 
half. The fact is recognized that the feeder 
cannot each time stop to weigh out the 
exact amount of feed, nor is this recom- 
mended. A few weighings will give the 
feeder an ideaas tothe amount to be :fed 
and this onee fixed in mind will iserve for 
practical purposes. 
Best results have been obtained by 
feeding most of the hay at night,a very 
little ip the morning and none at noon. 
The following outline of feeding one 
horse, weighing 1400 pounds, is taken from 
the instructions given to our barn fore 
man: Morning. lucern, five pounds; oats, 
two pounds. Noon, oats, six pounds; car- 
rots, three pounds. Night, lucern, fifteen 
pounds; oats, two pounds; carrots, six 
pounds. : 
On Sundays and holidays the oats at noon 
are reduced to four pounds and in the even- 
ing the hay to ten or twelve pounds. The 
heavy feeding should come at night after 
the day’s work is over and when the animal 
hastime for masticating and digesting his 
food. Water.always before feeding. If we 
water immediately after feeding, the food 
passes from the stomach into the intestines 
before the juices, necessary to digestion, 








New England Breeders Enthusiastic. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Breeders Association was held in Boston 
Feb. 7. Nearly one hundred persons were 
present and a decided increase of enthusi- 
asm was noted as compared with the pre- 
vious meetings since the organization of 
the society, in 1902. 

President Sanders’ address alluded to 
various timely needs of live stock breeders, 
making special mention of the desirability 
of a properly arranged circuit to fix the 
dates of fairs without conflict, of better 
arrangements of the railroads concerning 
freight rates, of a plan for offering a medal 
each year for best exhibits at the larger 
fairs, and of the need of care in selecting 
the officials who make the awards at the 
fairs. New England breeders, he thought, 
should pay more attention to the breeding 
of a uniformity of type, a characteristic 
which would greatly increase the market 
value of a herd as a whole. Secretary W. 
H. Neal read his annual report, which was 
followed by an address from L. F. Herrick 
of Worcester on ‘** Judging Dairy Cattle.’’ 
Abel F. Stevens of Wellesley spoke on “‘An- 
nual Breeding.’’ Suggestions for the im- 
provement of New England fairs were made 
by E. S. Wason of Nashua, N. H., and Rev. 
E. F. Kember of Mainefspoke along the 
line of improvement in stock breeding. Re 
marks were made hy C. M. Winslow of 
Brandon, Vt., and F. S, Peer, well known 

asan importer of Jersey cattle, spoke on 
his method of breeding that variety. 

Quite a number of breeders of the Poland 
China swine were present and it was de- 
cided to form a New England society to 
look after the interests of the breed in 
this section. A preliminary organization 


FRANK R. SANDERS, LACONIA, N. H. 
President New England Breeders’ Association. 


WILLIAM H. 
Secretary and Treasurer New England Breeders’ Association. 
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] tury is one of the best investments a farmer can ma}... 
why it saves time, money, patience, and increases the farmer's oe an 
it is durable, strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 

t harming’ it; how it increases the fertility value of manure 
how it afvances the market value of every square foot of ground it rin. 
over, these, with a hundred and one other questions vital to every farmer, ::;:. 
answered in our handsome, new, freecatalog NoA-3. Write for it. 


The J. S. Kemp Manafacturing Company 
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Waterloo, lowa 








sible to get the committee to strike it out. | tities of mat material, as they make a rank 
‘It is a humbug,” said he,“ a cheap chromo | growth ten or twelve feet in height. 


but one which we can’t seem to get rid of.’’ A reprint of a bulletin of the Department 
TO BREED UP: AND IMPROVE GRAINS. of Agriculture, which will carry informa- 
An amendment proposed by Senator | tion to the farmers of a good many sections 
Hansbrough is of the class of seed appro- | of country, is a pamphlet on liming of soils. 
priations which should find support as of Almost every one has a general idea as to 
some real value to American agriculture. | when lime should be applied, and to what 
The amendment proposed is $25,000 to en- xind of soil, but there are a number of 
able the Bureau of Plant Industry to carry | minor points-brought out by the bulletin 
on special investigations, in co-operation | which are yet of considerable importance. 
with the State Experiment Stations for the | For instance, there is such a thing as too 
improvement of our seed grains; to develop | much liming, and its deleterious effect is 
or breed up varieties suitable to local con-/| shown. Itis also explained that an appli- 
ditions, such as semi-arid districts and high | gation of lime to limestone soils is often 
altitudes, and to breed grains with a view | peneficial. The publication is free upon 
to increasing their hardiness, also to deter- | application. 
mine the cause of the deterioration of grains EBS 
from the millers’ standpoint. Senator Lodge | This is not the season of the year when 
mud wallows and umbrageous trees are en- 


seemed to be in particularly bad humor 

generally. He criticised the entire appro- | ticing hogs; but it is not too early to con- 
priation of the bill as too big—it amounts | sider the subject for next summer’s past- 
to between seven and eight cents tax per| ure. In order for hogs to thrive in pasture 
capita—and Senator Gorman, Senator Clay | some shade must be provided. The hog 
and others also attacked the size of the ap- | loves a cool, damp shade, where he can lie 
propriation. and snooze during the heat of the day. If 
FLOWERS THROWN AT SECRETARY WILSON, = br pA ss of ool: —* * ill 
It remained for the nestor of the Senate, shows, however, that a mud wallow is by 
Senator Pettis of Alabama, to pour oil on no means necessary. If the hog cannot 
the waters and even humorously ask his | pave a clean bath, no bath 1s preferable, 
youthful colleagues to remember the days but he should have cool, moist ground to 




























when they enjoyed the violets that grew in 
the flower box on the poreh. He defended 
the idea of a rational seed distribution as 
one of the most profitable acts of the gov- 
ernment, and commended Secretary Wilson 
in high terms for his efforts to make the 
seed distribution of some value. He said 
that Mr. Wilson had done more good than 
all his predecessors in the department, and 
dwelt upon the importance of having a 
farmer at the head. ‘* Oh,I wouldn’t have 
a lawyer there,” he said turning and look- 
ing at Senator Bailey, “‘even though he 
came from Texas. Ves,“ he added, evi- 
dently re-ponding to a private suggestion 
from Senator Spooner, who sat near him, 
“TI think he would adminster the office 
honestly, but I am sure he would do it 
poorly.” ‘The billas reported to the Sen- 
ate by the agricultural committee of that 
body carries with it an increased appropri- 
ation of some $200,000 over the bill as passed 
by the House. 


There is great agricultural excitement in 
Raleigh, N.C. The legislature is consider- 
ing the regulation uf pigs, goats and fleas. 
A dispatch states that in one county where 
churches have been erected on a plan that 
puts the floor several feet above ground, 





total kill of the week was thirty-one thou- 
sand, preceding week, twenty-eight thoa- 
sand; same week last year, twenty-three 
thousand. Theexport movement of pork 


lie upon. 


To depend upon the use of purchased fer- 
tilizers to the neglect of such as can be pro- 
duced on the farm for the production of 
each year’s crop is a ruinous method, 
which, while it may not prove immediately 
digastrous, is sure to impoverish succeed- 
ing generations. 


Turning of eggs prevents their getting 
stale. When an egg rests in one position 
too long the yolk works its way down 
through the albumen to the bcttom of the 
shell, the air works through the pores of 
the shell and attacks the jolk, causing in- 
cipient decay, or that stale flavor observed 
in the yolks of must store eggs. 

Guy E, MrrcHe.u. 
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Provialon Market Steady 
Prices hold about steady for porx pro- 
ducts. The kill of hogs by Boston packers 
was larger than the previous week. The 


best. success a different soil and treatment 


goats have sought these convenient shelters 


has become one part sand and two parts 
fleas, to the serious detriment of the weekly 
services. Bills have therefore been intro- 
duced to require the owners of hogs and 
goats running at large to fence in the 
churches so as to prevent their animals 
roosting under them. 


products has been slightly smaller; total 
value for the week by Boston packers being 
$127,000; preceding week, $130,000; same 
week last year, $100,000. 

The movement of hogs into the large 
Western market channels has continued 
liberal, and the offerings have met with 
good demand, according tothe Cincinnati 
Price Current. Total Western packing, 
685,000 hogs, compared with 615,000 the pre- 
ceding week and 690,000 two weeks ago. For 
corresponding time last year the number 
was 590,000 and two years ago 450,000, From 


with openings between the pillars, hogs and 


until the soil on which the churches stand 


The food value of hens’ eggs is set forth 


growth plowed under is apt to injure the 


was effected and further details will be 
given as soon as plans have been put in 
operation. Interest in this breed has been 
stimulated by its success in winning high 
honors at the St. Louis Exposition. 

President, C. H. Miller, Lee, N. H.; Sec- 
retary, H. B. Cate, Rochester, N. H.; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, R. M. ttandy, Dover, 
N. H., C. A. Smith, Stratham, N. H., E. L. 
Bailey, East Brookfield, Mass. 

At the election of officers for the New 
England Breeders Association, most of the 
former list were retained in office as fol- 
lows: President—Frank R. Sanders, La- 
conia, N. H.; Vice-Presidents—S. M. King, 
South Paris, Me.; G. H. Yeaton, Dover, N. 
H.;C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt.; Abel 
F. Stevens, Wellesley, Mass.; James B. 
Palmer, Norwich, Ct.; Obadiah Brown, 
Rhode Island; Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. H. Neal, Meredith, N. H.; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—E. S. Wason, New 
Hampshire; John E. Gifford, Sutton, Mass. ; 
W. T. Wells, Maine; Auditors—G. H. 
Dodge, Wilkinsonville ; W. D. Roberts, Dun- 


in a compilation prepared under Dr. 
True of the Department of Agriculture. 
Eggs belong to the nitrogenous group of 
foods, and should, like lean meat, be eaten 
in combination with starchy or sugary 
foods, such as cereals, potatoes, eto. In 
brief, the conclusions of the department’s 
egg investigation are that there is no prac- 
tical difference in the food value of eggs of 
different breeds or different colored shells, 
that both as regards nutritive qualities and 
digestibility the egg sustains its generally 
good reputation that compared with other 
foods at the usual prices. Eggs at twelve 
cents a dozen are very cheap food, at six- 
teen cents, they are slightly expensive, 
while at twenty cents a dozen or two cents 
apiece, they are very expensive food. 


In reclaiming some of the vast salty 


marshes of Egypt during the first year or 
two, before the drainage has proceeded suf- | mand. ~> —5* Home pts is nearly 
ficiently to grow farm crops a sedge is Cost of Producing Jersey Milk. worthless f the consumer’s 


planted from which the Egyptian mats are 
made. The Agricultural Department thinks 
these plants will thrive in many ot our 


Nov. 1 the total is 8,020,000, against 7,200,000 
@ year ago—an increase of 820,000. The 
quality is largely good. Prices have been 
well sustained, and at the close the average 
for prominent markets indicates about $4.75 
per one hundred pounds, compared with 
$4.75 a week ago, $4.55 two weeks ago, $4 90 
a year ago, $6.75 two years ago, $6.10 three 
years ago. 


price. Thearrivals of fresh beef were much 
larger. The total for the week was 216 cars 
for Boston and 144 cars for export, a total 
of 360 cars; preceding week, 182 cars for 
Boston and 102 cars for export, a total of 
284 cars; same week a yearago, 199 cars for 
Boston and onefhundred cars for export, a 
total of 2992cars. Lambs are firm and un- 
changed for the week; veals are very | quality 
steady. Poultry is steady, witha quiet de- 


Beef is more plenty, but without losing in 





tried it in New England seem to succeed. 
profitable, coming into bearing and produc- 


for best Baldwin apples. It is a variety 
which is not likely to be stolen in the fields, 
as its color, unless ripened indoors, is unat- 
tractive. The Garber isa similar pear of a 
pty pinta Re gmp atin x lar 


stable, Mass.; L. F. Herrick, Worcester, 
Mass.; KE. J. Fletcher, New Hampshire; 
C. H. Hayes, New Hampshire. 





American marshes and is experimenting 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 
SEED BILL DISCUSSED IN THE SENATE. 
The annual fulmination against the free 

seed ‘appropriation had its appearance in 
the Senate last week in the discussion of 
the agricultural bill. It is amusing how 
both senators and representatives take a 
crack at this item every time it shows its 
head and then Congress calmly votes to sus- 
tain or increase the undoubted evil. The 
worst of their action lies in the fact that if 
they appropriated this money for the intro- 
duction of useful but little-known or tried 
seeds and plants, which might prove them- 
selves of great value they would be doing 
agriculture a real benefit, but while a smal) 
amount is allowed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for this purpose, the bulk of the 
appropriation goes on year after year for 
sending out breakfast radishes, good hog 
food turnips and the kind of flat cabbages 
the pilgrims planted when they came over. 
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stein milk, containing 3.4 per cent. fat, 
would be worth, at same rate, but eighty- 
five cents per hundred pounds. So that, 
while the Jersey milk cost 4 2-5 cents more 
‘per hundred pounds to produce than the 
Holstein milk did, it was worth,at same 
ratio of value, thirty-three cents more per 
. hundred pounds. 

The Jersey milk contained 8.8 per cent. 
solids not fat, against 7.9 per cent. solids not 
fat inthe Holstein milk. The Jersey herd 
produced total solids at a costin feed of 
43-10 cents per pound, and the Holstein 
herd produced total solids at a cost of 4 7-10 
cents per pound. ln Test B—“for the 
economic production of ‘milk for all pur- 
poses related to dairying ’’—the Jerseys, 
with a production of milk averaging 415 
pounds per cow per day, returned a net 
profit of 45 cents per cow per day. The 
Hulsteins, with a production of milk aver- 
aging 53.4 pounds per cow per day, returned 
a net profit of but thirty-nine cents per 
cow perday. To say that the Holstein herd 
produced their milk cheaper than did the 
Jersey herd,is to say that milk contain- 
ing 11.3 per cent. total solids is just as val- 
uable as milk containing 13.5 per cent. total 
solids, which is absurd. R. M. Gow. 

Best Pears for Profit. 


A mixed orchard of apples and pears is 
hardly to be recommended for farm condi- 
tions. The pear trees live as longas the 
apples, and some varieties require about as 
much room. Hence they are likely to crowd 
in the orchard. The fruit gets mixed at 
rest time and is a nuisance to gather. 

portant of all, the pears require for 





from apples. They do better in a moister, 
heavier soil and require more enrichment 
and better cultivation. The Keiffers are 
perhaps an exception, also the Garbers, 
which are so extrem-ly vigorous that they 
will thrive on common farm soil under farm 
cultivation such as the apple orchard re- 
ceives. But even with these, the writer 
after some experience, can see no special 
advantage in mixing the two kinds of fruit 
in planting. Other pears will make only a 
stunted grovth on medium soil such as does 
very well for apples. 
No farmer should set out pear trees who 
is not prepared to give them reasonably 
good treatment. They need good soil, and 
crops should be grown in them which tend 
to enrich the soil. Ordinary field crops 
which do not seem to injure apple orchards 
are not suitable unless grown on very high 
culture system, Garden vegetables are very 
good, also strawberries, gooseberries or cur- 
rants, if well cared for. If such crops are 
not practicable, the best plan is clean cult- 
ure and plowing under clover whieh should 
be sown every spring and plowed under 
early the following spring before the 
growth gets too heavy to be plowed with 
more than one horse. An extremely heavy 


trees from the excess of decaying vegetnble 
matter. * 

The question of varieties for New Eng- 
land is not easy to answer. For the farmer 
who intends to grow to ship to market, the 
Kelffer is promising, but not all who have 


With some growers it is one of the most 
ing a number of crops before apples and 


Other profitable 
the Hos, 


* 





These trees, 
are overstock 


mailed free when 


$100,000.00 capital. 
your list before buying 











APPLE TREES $5.00 TO $10.00 PER 100 


Currant Bushes and Grape Vines, also Poplar 
Trees, for sale at bargain prices, boxed free. 


ts and vines must be sold at bargain prices, as ye 
with them. We havea surplus of both Carolina ang 
Lombardy Poplars. Help us to sell 1,000,000 first-class trees, shrubs 
, and vines as described and priced in our large new catalogue, which js 


ested by postal card. Established 
ees true to name, boxed free. 
elsewhere. 


25 years 
Let us price 
Mention where you saw this adver. 


tisement and we will mail you a copy of Green’s Fruit Magazine. 
Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





cases. Note this man’s experience: 


ee ene 
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When you see the above trade mark on a label you are sure that you are getting the genuine 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


time tested and 


Spavin, Ring Bone, Curb, 


That means that you are getting the only absolutely reliable remedy for 
Splet sn al forma offssenet tm hors A single bottle may save your horse. It has worked thet way to 


Wausau, Neb., March 13, 1902, P. O. Box 947. 


Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
een aanee of 
and now there pavia, 
s if wish. cst 


jal: 
ourstruly, D. E.SEGER. 





Choice Hides and Skins 


IN ANY SELECTION 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Horsehides and City Calf 
Country & Packer, Sheepskins, Tallow, Grease, eto 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


CHARLES FRIEND 4&4 CO., 
169,193 Michigan #t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable address GREEN REND, CHICAGO. 


FRANK A. CUTTING, 


DEALER IN 


HEMLOCK BARK 
79 Summer St., Boston. 
A large quantity always carried in 
stock. 

Deliveries made to tanners as required. 


Salser’s Home Builder Corn. 








So named because 50 acres produced so 
—— that its built * lovely, 


ome. See s paley, 
Ind. 157 bu., Ohio 160 bu., va, 198 Soy 
and in Mich. 220 bu. : 
beat this record in 4 





1,000 bu. otatoes . 
14 tons of rich Billion Dollar Grass Hay. 
60,000 Ibs. Victoria f 


‘or sheep—per A. 
160,000 Ibe. Teosinte, the fodder wonder. 


54,000 Ibs. Salzer’s Superior Fodder Corn 
—rich, juicy fi » per A. 

_ Now such yi you can have in 1905, 
if you will plant my seeds. 

JUST SEND THIS NOTICE AND 10c 

in — John A. Salzer Seed Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., and receive their great cata- 
log and lots of farm seed samples. [F. 











Millions of Vegetables. 
When the Editor read 10,000 plants for 
16c, he could hardly believe it, but upon 


second reading finds that the Joln \ 
Salzer Co., La Crosse, W's., than 
whom there are no more reliable and ex 


tensive seed growers in the world, makes 

















this offer which is made to get you to 
test Salzer’s Warranted Vegetable Seeds. 
They will send you their big plant and 

seed catalog, together with enough seed 
to grow 

1,000 fine, solid Cabbages, 

2,000 rich, juicy ‘l'urnips, 

2,000 blanching, nutty Celery, 

2,000 rich, buttery Lettuce, 

1,000 splendid Onions, 

1,000 rare, luscious Radishes, 

1,000 gloriously brilliant Flowers, 

ALL FOR BUT 16C POSTAGE. 


providing you will return this notice, an‘ 
if you will send them 20¢c in postage, the 
will add to the above a package of 1a- 


mous Berliner Cauliflower. [F.P.] 





WOODLAND HEREFORDS. 


Herd headed by the 
119850, son of the $1,010 Dale 
40, 
BL 


rize-winning Perfection id 
and Beau Donald 3d 
This herd consists of the most noted cattle of 
breed. Such as Meiley May. the dam of the great 
family; Columbia. a s ster of the great 


Dale. Blig 
$ 4th. of the $5100 Miss Dale, highest 
riced 2- Id heifer ever sold at public auction 
; the $3700 Carnatio: ighest priced 

—— 


Dp, the 
1901; and others of +imilar breeding. 

and heifers for sale by the above great sires at 
alitimes. J.C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, IJ 


NOTED FOR STRENGTH 
Carlisie’s Union Harness Leather 


IDEAL FACTORY STOCK 


Cuts economically ; makes up attractively: 
wears like iron and is crack-proof. 


F. W. & F. CARLISLE, Saginaw, Mich. 
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St. Louis Dairy on} 
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Some would . Yes, offhand 'N 
with them. The sedges produce large quan- — omc foment Totes nds | ihe one of 
amination.’ Itisacommon and somewhat | £00d poe egy 
that the breeds of cat-| Anjou Seckle 
low in percentage of fat, Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett, None of 
ee ee g teers decay oo qulokiy ie perhaps the best. | 1 WILL GIVE YOU valuable infor: 
milk being large | f the to get to —— mation if you will send mea mail sample Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
in volame and containing a good percentage | handle ‘as peaches’ fs hard to| of your soil and ONE DOLLAR. My! ocx. ‘Did it ever occur to you that a h"-" 
of solids other than fat, is therefore pro- the pears, except the winter analysis report will tell you just what your | ra.oq in this condition becomes very much 
the richer milk of the come into strong competition with soil lacks and what it needs for any partiou-| ,verheated. The saddle with its wei!" 
this conclusion oe frais and peaches; and |larcrop. You will also receive a valuable rubs the back. Under the bridle and stra’ 
milk which is i rz eee in a treatise on the “Utility of Lime in Agri-| aro tittle sore and chafed spots. Soothe an 
in casein, as shown | son ars average as peat — refresh by the use of Glosserine. Artic’? 
of samples of | #dle as any. Vrhey are fel bearers, B. 5S. EDWARDS, of great value in a stable. 
not the water, | YY long keepers and on the whole eres Creme’: ©. N. CRITTENTON (0. 
GOMBAULT’S that gives value to milk and quantity only, a profit crop. G. B. Fiske. Reckland, Me. 115 Fulton St., New Yor 
without regard to quality, cannot properly 
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‘Herness Horse in the World 
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